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‘My insurance company? New England Life, of course. Why?” 


Will we have to put this label on our package? 



Caution : 

The Spoiler® 

is habit-forming. 

The miracle plastic 
coating on tnese 
super stainless blades 
gives such comfort- 
able shaves that you 
may be unable to 
stop using them. 


10 BLAI 



Gillette Super Stainless: The Spoiler. 





CARS SHOULDN’T JUST 
BE BUILT FOR 
SHOWROOM TRAFFIC 

Most cars are designed to stand out inside the warm, protective coating of an 
automobile showroom. Volvos are designed to stand up in the real world. 

So the body is held together with more than 8,000 spot welds. Each one strong 
enough to support the weight of the entire body. 

Volvos also have five coats of exterior protection instead of the usual two. 

And two undercoats instead of the usual one. Or none. 

It’s things like this that make Volvos last so long. Exactly how long, we can’t 
guarantee. But we do know that 9 out of every 10 Volvos registered here in the last 
eleven years are still on the road. 

Of course, if you’re interested in winning beauty contests, a Volvo may not he for you. 
But if you want to lose the race to the scrap heap... 
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weekly, except one issue at year 
end. by Time trie.. 541 North 
Fairbanks Court. Chicago. III. 
60611; principal Oflicc Rockefeller 
Center. New York. N Y. 10020; 
James R. Sheplcy. President: Rich- 
ard B. McKcough. Treasurer: John 
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Post Office Department. Ottawa. 
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A text week 

THE U.S. OPEN moves to dog- 
leg country in Minnesota and a 
site that will cause some bark- 
ing. Jack Nicklaus analyzes the 
troublesome course: Dan Jen- 
kins wins some fictional bets. 


TWO RACING CLASSICS on 
two continents in one busy 
week— the Epsom Derby and 
the Belmont Slakes are cov- 
ered by Whitney Tower and 
Photographer Jerry Cooke. 


COLLECTING SEASHELLS on 
a beach is a fine summertime 
idyll, but it is mere dabbling 
when compared to the efforts 
and adventures of serious shelt- 
ers who hunt their game live. 
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CUTAWAY DRAWING OF MITCHELL'S 'SANS TERRE' AS IT FIRST APPEARED IN SI 


Two famed competitors, each now re- 
tired from the fray, are speaking in SI 
this week. Bill Russell's story, which 
begins on page 80, reports the con- 
clusions he has drawn about life and 
sport after thinking over his career — 
the greatest in the history of basket- 
ball — and qualifies as important read- 
ing. Some of Russell's ideas reflect the 
familiar views of other critics of U.S. 
society, but the sincerity and force of 
his expression are not commonly 
found. Agreed with or disagreed with, 
Russell's story should make both lov- 
ers and disparagers of sport take an- 
other look at themselves. 

On page 36, Yachtsman Carleton 
Mitchell, the only racing sailor ever 
to win the biennial Newport-to-Ber- 
muda ocean race three times, begins 
his tale of a cruise to the sometimes ter- 
rifying Galapagos Islands — a cruise 
which signaled a kind of retirement 
for him because it was made under 
power rather than sail and completed 
with no compulsion to beat any other 
man to a finish line. 

It was some 16 months ago that we 
announced this rag sailor's transition 
from canvas into steam (as the phrase 
once was) by printing his own account 
of the powerboat he had commissioned 
for a new noncompetitive life at sea. 

Unlike his graceful yawl Finisterre , 
which often demanded a payment in 
seagoing comfort for the speed she gave 
him, Mitch's 42-foot diesel trawler Sans 
Terre was intended by him to be “a ma- 
rine conveyance, seaworthy, easy to 
handle and with range enough to un- 


dertake extended passages" and, at the 
same time, offer “creature comforts 
comparable to a small bungalow." 

His story this week is proof that the 
dreaniboat more than measured up to 
expectations in both departments. 
Starting at Newport Beach, Calif, in 
early November of 1968, his galley 
deepfreeze stocked with a Thanksgiving 
turkey, the author took Sans Terre 
southward past the desert coast of Baja 
California, across the gulf and down 
the palm-studded coast of Mexico to 
Huatulco (where he ate the turkey), 
easterly past the jungles of Guatemala 
and Nicaragua to Golfito, Costa Rica 
and thence south-southwest across the 
open ocean to the Galapagos. 

Heading east on the return voyage 
through the Panama Canal, he brought 
his now thoroughly sea-tested vessel 
(9,000 miles of cruising) to St. Thom- 
as in the Virgin Islands where she lay 
untouched throughout the hurricane 
season. Almost all that time Sans 
Terre's proud owner has lived com- 
fortably aboard her. Did he miss the 
exhilaration of sail and racing? The an- 
swer: “I’ve been too busy to notice." 

Come August and September, 
Mitchell will be up in Newport, Rhode 
Island, once again vicariously enjoying 
competition under sail as he reports 
for us the progress of the America's 
Cup trials and races. 
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You are invited to audition FREE for 10 days 


THE OPULENT ERA 

. . . first volume in an extraordinary culture 
program combining great music, art and text: THE STORY OF GREAT MUSIC. 


T he Editors of Time-Life Records, in cooperation with 
the producers of Angel Records, invite you to enjoy a 
profound musical experience: The Opulent Era, introduc- 
tory volume in an exceptional series. The Story of Great 
Music. Outstanding works of seven musical giants are 
presented to you on four 12” LP stereo records, as you take 
this brilliant sound, word and picture journey through the 
late 19th century. 

LA BELLE EPOQUE 

Winston Churchill, who spent the first quarter century of 
his life in that period, once remarked that "the old world 
in its sunset was fair to see." We can see it still, in faded 
photographs. There is the serene and poised grace of aris- 
tocratic ladies in their gowns of taffeta and tulle. With 
their husbands they stroll through international exhibi- 
tions of science and industry; drive in elegant coaches 
through the Bois in Paris or around the J? ingst rasse in 
Vienna; relax on a perfectly barbered lawn at an English 
country home; take the waters at Baden-Baden; glitter in 
the boxes at the opera. Add to that the audible evidence of 
music. Music composed between 1850 and 1900 includes 
works that have long held a place among the most familiar 
and popular compositions in the repertories of orchestras 
and opera houses. Wagner gave a totally new dimension 
to opera by creating the "music drama"; Tchaikovsky's 
ballets and symphonies pour out seemingly inexhaustible 
melodies; the mighty sonorities of a symphony by Brahms 
express emotions mastered and carefully directed. 

THE EQUIVALENT OF TWO 
FULL-LENGTH CONCERTS 

From Wagner, Brahms, and Tchaikovsky to Johann 
Strauss, Offenbach, Bruckner and Saint-Saens, The 
Opulent Era comes brilliantly alive in the interpretations 
of such organizations as The Philharmonia Orchestra, The 
Sadler's Wells Orchestra and The Hollywood Bowl Sym- 
phony Orchestra . . . artists like Birgit Nilsson, Hans Hotter 
and Michael Rabin. . .conductors like Otto Klemperer, 
Carlo Maria Giulini and Herbert von Karajan. Your under- 
standing and enjoyment of the music is enriched by the 
sumptuous, yet lively, 60-page companion book, profusely 
illustrated with the work of Degas, Renoir, Manet and 
other masters. And accompanying this first volume is a 
useful Listener's Guide to the music, plus a 5,000-word 
introduction to the series and a brilliant essay on "The Art 
—and Pleasure— of Listening" by the distinguished critic 
and scholar, Jacques Barzun. 

NO COST, NO OBLIGATION 

We will send you The Opulent Era on approval. For 10 
days, enjoy the four LP stereo records and the books as 
your own. Then, if you decide not to keep them, simply 
return them without cost or obligation. If you choose to 



| make them a permanent part of your home's cultural li- 
bra ry, we will bill you for just S12.95 plus a small charge 
I for shipping and handling. At the same time, we will con- 
firm your reservation for future volumes in The Story of 
Great Music. The records and books will arrive at approxi- 
mately two-month intervals on the same 10-day free audi- 
tion basis. You may buy as many or as few as you wish. 

I There are no membership dues and you may withdraw at 
I any time. 

A REWARDING CULTURAL ADVENTURE 

As succeeding volumes in The Story of Great Music arrive, 
new vistas of deep and lasting enjoyment will open to you 
and your family. Your children will awaken to a rich cul- 
tural heritage. Your home will come alive to the sounds of 
genius through the centuries. Volumes to come: The 
Baroque Era. . .with such musical giants as Handel, Bach, 
Purcell, Vivaldi, Couperin. The Romantic Era... Berlioz, 
Liszt, Mendelssohn. The Age of Elegance. . . from "Papa" 
| Haydn to Mozart. The Age of Revolution ... from Bee- 
I thoven to Rossini. The Twentieth Century. .. Stravinsky, 
j Bartok, Prokofiev, Shostakovich, Schoenberg, Gershwin. 

| Begin this rewarding adventure today by mailing the at- 
tached reply card. If the card is missing, simply write to: 
OPULENT, Time^Life Records, Time & Life Building, 
Chicago, 111. 60611. We'll do the rest. 


TIME® 


LIFE 


RECORDS 




Print...you can take it with you 




. . AND KEEP IT WITH YOU. 

MAGAZINES ARE PORTABLE AND PERMANENT 
THAT'S WHY THEY'RE SO IMPORTANT TO READERS- 
AND TO ADVERTISERS SUCH AS HANES, HUNT WESSON. 
GENERAL FOODS. GENERAL ELECTRIC HOW ABOUT YOU? 
TIME • LIFE • FORTUNE • SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
IF IT S WORTH A SECOND GLANCE. 

IT SHOULD BE IN MAGAZINES. 



SHOPWALK 

This angler will sell you tackle by mail, 
and teach you to use it on his own stream 

B y trade, Dermot Wilson was an ad- 
man; but all during the English trout 
season, while seated behind his desk at 
J. Walter Thompson's London office, he 
yearned to be out beside one of the classic 
Hampshire chalk streams. Two years ago, 
at the age of 44, he left his job, bought a 1 5th- 
century mil/house straddling Wallop Brook, 
a tributary of the Test, and began building 
a maze of interlocking business enterprises 
all based on fly fishing. 

Today, at Nether Wallop Mill, Stock- 
bridge, Hampshire, he runs a unique mail- 
order tackle service that lets you try rods, 
reels and lines — and send them back if you 
don't like the feel of them. He's written a 
20,000-word booklet called The Truth about 
Tackle, that sets out in detail the basic prin- 
ciples of choosing a fly rod, reel and line. 
Moreover, he and his partner. Lord Leslie, 
give fly-fishing lessons on their well-stocked 
stream at S7.50an hour. For entertainment. 


the two anglers have set up on the ground 
floor of the mill a series of fish tanks fed by 
a pipe direct from the chalk stream, so that 
the insect larvae arrive and hatch as they 
would in nature and the trout can be ob- 
served rising to them. "We get some very 
good hatches of Blue-winged Olises in this 
very building," Wilson says. 

But, most important of all to the touring 
fisherman, Wilson is able to provide a pis- 
catorial treat not available anywhere else in 
this sacred area — actual fishing, by the day, 
on historic waters. (Most landowners lease 
their fishing by the season.) His price (S70 
to SfOO a day) includes all necessary equip- 
ment, and covers hotel accommodation in 
nearby Stockbridge or Winchester, break- 
fast, fishing lunch and the services of a dry- 
fly expert to advise and help. 

By arrangement with local landowners, 
Wilson has available a first-class stretch of 
the Test, the water that Frederic Halford, 
the father of the dry-fly mystique, fished 
while he evolved his theories of exact 
imitation of floating insects. The river- 
banks arc scythed clear of tiresome weeds; 
waterside wooden seats allow the angler 
to spend hours brooding over a problem 
fish, deciding whether the right fly would 


be an Iron Blue Dun or a Sherry Spinner. 

"On a typical visit," says Wilson, "you 
arrive the afternoon before and get fitted 
out. After dining at your hotel, you come 
and fish the evening rise on our tributary. 
In the morning you are accompanied by a 
retired colonel called Phil Pardoe, who's an 
expert on these chalk streams. After the mid- 
day rise, while things are dull in the heat of 
the afternoon, you can laze on the river- 
bank, see the sights in Winchester or Salis- 
bury, or come back and watch the life in 
the fish-tanks and get a close look at the in- 
sects you are trying to imitate. 

"Then, that brings you round to dinner, 
and the evening rise. In the event of total 
failure, you could of course have a go in 
the pond at the back of the mill, where I 
have a number of four-year-old rainbows." 

Part of the Mill overlooks this pond, and 
when entertaining guests there the Wilsons 
are usually armed with a slingshot: a few 
feed pellets projected into the water bring 
huge fish boiling to the surface in a most sat- 
isfactory way. Sadly, this is about the clos- 
est contact the ex-adman has with trout now- 
adays: "I'm so busy I don't have much 
time to fish," he says. 

— J. A. Maxtone Graham 



Dip into 
something 
cooler. 

Greenbrier 

menthol. 


When your tobacco smokes hot. switch to something cool 
Try Greenbrier for a refreshing change. The zestful 
menthol flavor perks up taste buds. The air- 
tight sealed pouch keeps the tobacco 
fresh as the day it was packed 
Get a free full-size pouch and 
see for yourself. Just 
send the coupon and 
an empty pouch of 
what you usually 
smoke. Whether you 
mix Greenbrier or 
smoke it straight, 
you'll agree your pipe 
never had it so cool, 
so mild. 


Mail to: Cool Smoking. Box S-6, 

Wheeling. W. Va. 26003. 

Gentlemen: I'd like to smoke cooler (or a 
change. Here' s an empty pouch for a full-size 
pouch of Greenbrier. 


City. 

State Zip 

Offer good in U S A. only, and expires December 
31. 1970. Sorry, only one to a customer, 
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Give a Mend 
a Mend. 





Give the windproof Zippo-it works or we fix it free. 


Anniversary suggestion: 

Silver 


Mother's Day suggestion: 

# 1625 Diagonal Design 
Slim Zippo Lighter, $5.95 


Birthday suggestion: 

Slim Zippo Zodiac Lighter 
(with any sign of 
the Zodiac) $5.95 


Unique Gift suggestion: 
Moonlanding Commemorative 
Zippo Lighter, $6.95 


Graduation 

suggestion: 

# 140 Solid 14K Gold 
Slim Zippo Lighter, $140. 
Or in Sterling Silver, 
$17.50 


Father's Day suggestion: 

#180 Sports Model 
Zippo Lighter. $4.95 


Wedding 
suggestion: 

#1825 Gold 
Filled, Shimmer 
Slim 

"Congratulations" 
suggestion: 
#200 Brush Finish Chrome 
Zippo Lighter, 

(engraving extra) 


Zippo 


Zippo M(g. Co.. Bradford. P». 16701. In Canada: Zippo Manufacturing Co. o» Canada, ltd. 






This watch does more than tell the truth about time. It tells the truth about its wearer. Reveals him as a man 
who thinks ahead, looks ahead. Eager to grasp whafs new. Only thing old about it is Gruen’s fine reputation- 
ninety six years of it. The shape, the fine Swiss movement, the performance -they’re all to-^gp / ICTM 
morrow. Seventeen jewels, self-winding, calendar. About $60.00 at fine stores everywhere. VDiaLJELI i 

The Gruen Watch Co., New York, N. Y. Factories in Bfenne-Geneva, Switzerland; Toronto, Canada. 




New firestone Sup-R-Belt goes over 50,000 
miles in test drive. 

Read how this double-belted tire 
(that doesn't cost a fortune) can give you 
years of extra driving. 

Testing Sup-R-Belt 
We put our Sup-R-Belt tires on 
a fleet of passenger cars with non- 
professional drivers — students from 
The University of Akron. Driving 
1200 miles a day. Night and day. We 
did only what car makers recommend if you want maximum tire mileage: rotated the tires every' 
5,000 miles (even from car to car to be fair), checked the front ends and maintained the 
recommended air pressure. And no babying— turnpike speeds throughout. We drove over 50,000 
miles the way you drive your car— maybe a little harder. 




What does Sup-R-Belt’s milea ge prove? 

Extra strength; more miles. Sup-R-Belt is a bias-ply, double-belted tire 
(this reduces road squirm, the side-to-side movement like a pencil 
eraser). And Firestone has a special way of re- 
inforcing the sidewalls and bonding the tread 
to the body of the tire. 

And, of course, 

Sup-R-Belt s double- 
belted construction 
gives you higher 
impact resistance against road 
debris and potholes. 

As we said, Sup-R-Belts 
don’t cost a fortune. The 
savings are obvious when 
you compare the proven 
mileage of Firestones 
doubie-belted Sup-R-Belt 
against the promises of 
ordinary tires. 

Think about what 
you have riding on your 
tires — and then take a good 
look at our Sup-R-Belt 
(pictured here; also available 
with raised white letters) at 
your Firestone Dealer or Store 


FREE! Firestones Consumer Tire Guide. 
Get it at Firestone Dealers and Stores 
or write: Firestone. Akron, Ohio 44^17 


The Mileage Specialist. 




Golf, my boy, is a game of 
science and skill. 


There is no certitude in golf, though skill and science play their 
parts. So do the vagaries of wind, weather and water. But here’s 
a word of advice and solace for those who feel that Lady Luck 
is two-timing them. You might switch to the Wilson Staff golf 
ball. It might just bring a little more luck to your game. That’s 
the Staff golf ball . . . from Ulilum 


Wilson Staff 



Available only through golf professional shops. 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., River Grove, Illinois 



NAME 

AMT. 

NAME 

AMT. 

NAME 

AMT. 

Please send me the pasters I’ve checked on 
the left at $1.50 each or at our special offer 
of 4 for $5.00 (and $1.25 for each additional 
poster.) 1 have indicated how many of each | 
want. Allow one month for delivery. 

1 enclose $ for posters 

□ cash □ check □ money order 

NOTE: a poster order under $3 must include 

INI HANK AARON Atlanta 


8N3 GENE ALLEY Pittsburgh 


4A2 TOMMY JOHN Chicago 


1N3 CLETE BOYER Atlanta 


9N1 MIKE McCORMACK S.F. 


5A1 MAX ALVIS Cleveland 


2N1 RON SANTO Chicago 


9N2 WILLIE MAYS S.F. 


6A1 AL KALINE Detroit 


2N2 ERNIE BANKS Chicago 


9N3 WILLIE McCOVEY S.F. 


6A2 BILL FREEHAN Detroit 


2N3 BILLY WILLIAMS Chicago 


9N4 JUAN MARICHAL S.F. 


6A3 EARL WILSON Detroit 


50£ for postage and handling. 

These full color posters are shipped in crush- 
proof tubes, and are rolled to prevent creasing. 

Sports Illustrated 

P.O. Box 441 

Norristown, Pa. 19404 

3N1 PETE ROSE Cincinnati 


10N3 BOB GIBSON St. Louis 


6A5 MICKEY LOLICH Detroit 


3N2 JIM MALONEY Cincinnati 


10N4 LOU BROCK St. Louis 


7A1 HARMON KILLEBREW 

Minnesota 


4N3 JIM WYNN Houston 


1A1 BROOKS ROBINSON Balt. 


7A2 CESAR TOVAR Minn. 


5N2 DON ORYSDALE L.A. 


1A2 FRANK ROBINSON Balt. 


7 A3 TONY OLIVA Minn. 


6N1 TOM SEAVER New York 


2A1 CARL YASTRZEMSKI Bos. 


8A1 MICKEY MANTLE N.Y. 


6N2 RON SWOBODA New York 


2A2 JIM L0N80RG Boston 


8A2 MEL STOTTLEMYRE N.Y. 


6N3 BUD HARRELSON New York 


2A3 TONY CONIGLIARO Bos. 


9A1 RICK MONDAY Oakland 


name (please print) 

6N4 JERRY KOOSMAN New York 


2A4 REGGIE SMITH Boston 


9A2 CAMPY CAMPANERIS 

Oakland 


address 

7N3 CHRIS SHORT Phila. 


3A1 JIM FREGOSI Calif. 


9A3 REGGIE JACKSON Oak. 



city 

8N1 ROBERTO CLEMENTE Pitt. 


3A3 RICK REICHARDT Calif. 


10A1 PAUL CASANOVA Wash. 


8N2 BILL MAZEROSKI Pitt. 


4A1 JOEL HORLEN Chicago 


10A2 FRANK HOWARD Wash. 


state zip , 

_i 




wears 


JAYPRES’D f 
SLACKS with 
TREVIRA* 


JAYMAR 


SLACK 





Whether it’s 
“Fore” at the Masters... 
or “Four” at the Club... 


Dr. Cary Middlecofj Says: 


‘YOU MAY HAVE ALREADY WON A 


w® 



im 


UP TO 8,502 PRIZES WORTH $320,000 

2 FIRST PRIZE WINNERS IN THE FIFTH ANNUAL JAYMAR SWEEPSTAKES 

Win one of these all-cxpcnsc-paid vacations for iwo: 

1 . Fourteen days of great fun and great golf at the ^ 

Diplomat Hotel in Hollywood, Florida. -- •- 

2. Fourteen days of great fun and great golf at *£[_ A ^ — • 

La Costa in San Diego. California. B hyTTft KtV * 

WHAT’S MORE . . . FIRST PRIZE WINNERS t ~ 

WILL GET TWO COMPLETE SETS OF CLUBS 

AND BAGS... PLUS S100.00 TO SPEND AS Diplomat Hotel in La Costa in San Diego. 
THEY PLEASE! Hollywood. Florida. California. 


. FIRST PRIZE WINNERS WILL FLY TWA 


SECOND PRIZES 
Wilson Clubs and Bags 


FIFTH PRIZES 
Deluxe Leather- 
Trimmed Golf Bags 


300 

THIRD PRIZES 


SIXTH PRIZES 
Sturdy. Collapsible 
Golf Carts 

5,000 

NINTH PRIZES 
I Dozen Cary Middlccoff 
Golf Balls 


THE SPORTSMAN'S AIRLINE 


FOURTH PRIZES 
Complete Sets of 
Wilson Woods 


SEVENTH PRIZES 
Colorful. Practical 
Golf Umbrellas 


All Equipment 
by Wilson 



There’s nothing to write., .nothing to mail... noth- 
ing to buy! Just snip out the coupon below and take 
it to your nearby Jaymar retailer. You’ll find out 
instantly if you're a winner. 

And while you're there, try on a pair of Jaymar 
Cary Middlccoff Slacks. They make you feel like a 
winner... win or lose. For Jaymar’s incomparable 
tailoring touches mean they keep their crisp, fresh, 
custom-look at the golf course ... or at the dinner 
table. 


Tailoring touches like Ban-RoR, to prevent waist- i 
band curl . . . special “gizmos" keep your shirt in . . . j 
inside button adjustments help maintain perfect fit. ! 
The blend is 65% Trevira* polyester 35% Bud- ! 
Rcl ' rayon ... to give you a new world of non-fade 
colors... wrinkle-free performance with little or no 1 
ironing. ..plus a truly rich look and feel once un- j 
common in sports slacks. See for yourself. Try and ] 
buy several Jaymar Cary Middlecoff Slacks today, i 
And good luck in the sweepstakes. 


TAKE THIS COUPON TO YOUR 
NEARBY JAYMAR SLACK DEALER 
LISTED ON PRECEDING OR FOL- 
LOWING PAGE. 


This offer is available to all residents of the United States 
except Wisconsin and those states where prohibited by law. 
All winning numbers have been selected at random by 
D. L. Blair Corp.. an independent’ judging organization. 
Employees of Sports Illustrated. Golf Digest. Jaymar-Ruby 
or their advertising agents- Harold Breitner & Co.— are 
not eligible. 


This is Your 
Jaymar 

Lucky Number 


S 146619 



SLACKS 

With BAN-ROL* 

•Reg. T. M. of Ban-Rol Co. 





You'll find Cary >liddl<‘rofl' Marks 
a I tlirsr and .7.000 oiln-r fine slopes 
roast lo roast. 




Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 




evergreen r. 

Glen Ellyn 


Oak Brook 
Palatine 
Park Forest 


Tioga Toggery 
Boyd s Store For Men 
Broadstreet's 
M. L. Rothschild 
Brighton CIO. 
Broadlane Clothiers 
Broadstreet's 
Cohn & Slern 
ie Clothing — All Stores 
For Men 


L. Rotlachild— a" 
rris B. Sachs— All 




Oes Moines Bodin Vi 

Oes Moines Park Ai 

Fort Dodge 

Fort Dodge V 

Indianoia 

Muscatine 

Oskaloosa 


J. C. Petersen Co. 


Cole's Clothes ot Distinction 
Battle Creek L. W. Robinson 

Oanby's The Man's Men's Store 




M. l. Rothschild 
Park Men's Shop 
Dean Olson Men's Wear 
Marshall's Clothes 
The Village Toggery 


s;:s: .. 


ste 




Meyers A McCarthy 


Plaza Shop 
The Men's Shop 


Meis Brothers 
IPs of Terre Haute 
The Oxford Shop 


Southfield 


Oanby's The Man's h 


Wayne . Vi 

MINNESOTA 

Duluth'*"' 3 


St, Paul 
Shakopee 
Wayzati 
W. St. Paul 

MISSOURI 


North Platte 

Omaha 

Omaha 


is Men's Clothes— Benson Store 


Argyle Shop 
Crowley's 


NORTH DAKOTA 


L. Hudson Co. — All Stores 


fan Horn's Men's Stores 
lew Hubbard 
Kooi Knapper Co. 
ll Trailer's Men's Store 
Crowley's 
end's Friendly Clothiers 
Pauls Toggery 
Shifman's — All Stores 


Columbus 

Dayton 

Euclid 

Fairvicw Park 
Fairview Park 
Findlay 


Marion 

Mentor 


Koch's— All Stores 
The Toggery 
lamplighter Men's Shop 
Mr. Ted 
Rpsenblum's 

amond's Men's Shops, Inc. 
Dunhill Clothiers, Inc. 
Eldcr-Beerman 
Walkers— All Stores 
Gornik's 
Fairview Men's Shop 
Shuttlcr's Men's Wear 
Warren Beltz Clothing Co. 

Lytle's 
Elder-Beerman 
Purcell's, Inc. 
The Squire Shop 
lax Store For Men 
Mr. Ted 
Komito's 


Mitchell's Men's Wear 
The Gentry Co. 
Shufflers Men's Wear 


Washington C. h 


Towne Squire 

St. Clair s 
St. Cloud Men s Store 
Field-Schlick 
lohnson-Dodds Inc. 
Bill's Toggery 
The Foursome 
Mr. John’s Clothing 


Hartzell's-Rose & Sons 


■ Eddie Jacobson's 

s Custom Tailoring & Clothing 
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BOOKTALK 

A bridge expert who seldom praises the 
competition makes a notable exception 

A favorite bull-session game at bridge tour- 
naments consists of picking specialists 
who might be drafted (if such substitution 
were permitted) to rush in as team replace- 
ments at crucial moments. There is seldom 
unanimous agreement on whom to pick but 
in the early days the most frequent selec- 
tions included Ted Lightncr to double the 
opponents, Charlie Lochridge to play tough 
no-trump contracts, Howard Schcnken to 
interpret unusual bids, and Mike Gottlieb 
to choose the best opening lead. 

This last is perhaps the most critical spe- 
cialty in bridge, yet somehow nobody has 
ever thought to do a long chapter on the 
opening lead, much less a whole book. Now 
that oversight has been rectified with a bril- 
liant piece of work by NYU Psychology 
Professor Robert Ewen unpretentiously 
called Openinx Leads (Prentice-Hall, S6.50 
cloth; S2.95 paper). Relatively unknown ex- 
cept to his fellow experts of the younger 
school, quiet, gawky Ewen has won a cou- 
ple of National Intercollegiate Champion- 
ships and someday, if he decides to con- 
centrate on tournament bridge, may show 
how much a knowledge of psychology can 
help. Meanwhile, he has produced a major 
work that anybody with more than a ru- 
dimentary know ledge of bridge will enjoy. 

Just knowing that the opening lead wins 
or loses more points than any other bridge 
play is enough to make this book worth- 
while to the serious player. Moreover, its 
author relics with telling elTcct on a simple, 
clear style that gets the reader's thinking 
into the right groove. By the time you reach 
the quiz at the end of each chapter, you dis- 
cover how much you’ve learned even though 
you've only been enjoying Ewcn's challenges 
lo “listen and think." 

Before Ewen has really got you started, 
he destroys two of the non-thinker's cosily 
crutches w ith a single example: 

4>74 f 9652 ♦54 3 2 4 K 10 4 

The player to your left has opened with 
one diamond and jump-rebid that suit; then 
he bids game in spades which your right- 
hand opponent has bid twice. The accepted 
maxims might inspire the player to open a 
trump. Result: declarer makes game with 
an overtrick. But a club lead — yes, away 
from a king — will set the contract. And with 
a few more words Ewen makes you see 
w hy it's your only hope. 

I often write flattering introductions to 
other people’s books, but rarely praise them 
elsewhere. Ewen's is an exception. I can 
but quote Oscar Wilde's remark to Whis- 
tler: “I wish I'd said that." Someday, to 
paraphrase Whistler's reply, maybe I will. 

— Charles H. Goren 



CASTROL-LUBRICATED FORD TEAM MUSTANG 
WINS LAGUNA SECATRANS-AM. 




Parnelli in victory lane 
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Parnelli Jones and George 
Follmer finished one-three in the 
1970 Trans-Am season opener 
another great win for 
and Castrol. 

Ford Team Mustang rides with Castrol. So do Dan Gurney, 
Gary Nixon, and the Ford Rally Team. So have most winners in 

motor racing through 
the years. 

Get the message? 


Boss 302 is boss 
with Jor 


1970 TRANS-AM CALENDAR 


CASTROL OILS. INC. • NEWARK, N.J. • KANSAS CITY, MO. • PALO ALTO, CALIF. 


APRIL 

19. TRANS-AM- 
MAY 

9, TRANS-AM- 
31, TRANS-AM- 
JUNE 

7, TRANS-AM- 
21, TRANS-AM- 
JULY 

5. TRANS-AM- 


Laguna Seca, Calif. 


Lime Rock, Conn. 
Loudon, N.H. 


Lexington, Ohio 
Bridgehampton, N.Y. 


Brainerd, Minn. 


19, TRANS-AM— Elkhart Lake, Wis. 
AUGUST 

2. TRANS-AM— St. Jovite, Canada 
16. TRANS-AM-Watkins Glen, N.Y. 

SEPTEMBER 

20, TRANS-AM— Sonoma, Calif. 
OCTOBER 

4, TRANS-AM— Riverside, Calif. 

11. TRANS-AM-Kent, Wash. 



SCORECARD 

Edited by ROBERT H. BOYLE 


UPSWING 

Worried about the economy? Sit back 
and relax until World Series time. Then 
the economy is due to take a big up- 
swing and business will have a banner 
year. That is the word from Elrick and 
Lavidge. Inc., a Chicago market-research 
firm retained by the National Sporting 
Goods Association. According to Elrick 
and Lavidge, both the general economy 
and retail sales of sporting goods will 
soar to record heights by the end of 
1970. Specifically, sporting goods sales 
should hit S4.5 billion, up lOCr over 
1969. Hockey equipment, up 21.4%, is 
expected to lead the way, followed by 
winter sports equipment (sleds, skis. etc. ) 
19.5% ; fishing equipment 12%; and golf 
supplies 11.6%. 

The economist who does all the figur- 
ing for Elrick and Lavidge is Professor 
Irving Schweigcr of the Graduate School 
of Business at the University of Chi- 
cago and editor of the Journal of Busi- 
ness. Looking beyond sporting goods 
alone, the professor predicts the 1970 
Gross National Product will total about 
S985 billion, a 5.7% increase over 1969, 
with much of the jump coming in the 
last quarter of the year. When it comes 
to forecasting the economy, sporting or 
otherwise, the professor bats with the 
best. He predicted the 1969 GNP would 
bcS933 billion; it turned out to beS932.1 
billion. 

DOWN UNDER 

The Great Barrier Reef of Australia, a 
1, 250-mi lc-long chain of coral, has long 
been acclaimed as one of the biological 
wonders of the world. Now it is the sub- 
ject of Australia’s No. 1 national con- 
troversy. The government of the state 
of Queensland, where a boomer men- 
tality holds sway, wants to allow oil com- 
panies to drill on the reeL Leading the 
clamorous opposition arc a number of 
conservation organizations and the fed- 
eral government, headed by Prime Min- 
ister John Gorton. They do not want 
the reef to become Australia's version 


of the Santa Barbara Channel, and the 
fighting back and forth has been so heavy 
that early last month Gorton almost fell 
from office over a bill that would have 
wrested control of offshore mineral de- 
velopment from the individual Austra- 
lian states. 

Conservationists have succeeded in 
forcing the appointment of a royal com- 
mission to examine the entire reef con- 
troversy, but now, according to the Bris- 
bane Courier-Mail, the commission's 
inquiries "are so worded as to infer that 
the governments want the reef drilled 
and are asking the commissioners to say 
just where and how." 

Nor does the argument stop there. 
The powerful Queensland Trades and 
Labor Council has reaffirmed its total 
opposition to any oil drilling on or near 
the reef, in spite of the jobs that might 
become available. The probable conse- 
quence is that no union man would even 
think of lending the oil companies a 
hand with a screwdriver, much less a 
drill, regardless of what the royal com- 
mission finds. 

QUARTERBACK SNEAK 

The Pittsburgh Steelers are not admitting 
it. but they apparently have found a 
way of keeping Terry Bradshaw, their 
prize rookie quarterback, out of two All- 
Star Games. Bradshaw underwent sur- 
gery last week for removal of a calcium 
deposit on his right thigh, and he will 
be sidelined for six to eight weeks. Re- 
cuperation will keep him from playing 
in the Coaches All-America Game June 
27. and he may well miss the College All- 
Star Game July 3 1 . Bradshaw came down 
with the ailment last January, but by 
scheduling the operation for last week, 
the Steelers will be able to keep Brad- 
shaw in training camp learning plays. 

TOOTHY GRIN 

Sven (Tumba) Johansson is a Swedish 
sports hero who played hockey for his 
country in four Olympics and who was 
good enough to be given a tryout with 


the Boston Bruins in 1958. Tumba — 
he recently had his surname changed le- 
gally from Johansson to Tumba — is in 
the U.S. to help promote a pro golf tour- 
nament in Sweden next October. When 
he was visiting the Colonial Invitational 
in Fort Worth he talked about his try- 
out with the Bruins. "I don’t think they 
liked me because of a joke I played on 
them," he said. "Before practice all the 
players would remove their false teeth 
and put them in glasses marked with 
numbers. This one day I thought I'd 
have some fun, so when they all were 
out on the ice I switched the teeth around. 
I was careful about it— if someone had 
four teeth in his plate. I'd switch it with 
someone else who had four teeth. After 
the workout they came in and went to 
the tooth glasses and tried to put their 
teeth back in. None of the plates fit, of 
course, and I sat in a corner and 
laughed like crazy. I was just trying to 
be funny, but I hadn't realized that 
this was a serious thing with the play- 
ers. They were mad as hell. They looked 
around and saw me laughing, and that's 
when I realized it was no joke to 



them. A few days later I was on my 
way back to Sweden." 

A COLOMBIA GEM 

The British election campaign began last 
week, but seemingly most Englishmen 
could not have cared less. Harold Wil- 
son and Ted Heath went unnoticed as 
the nation awaited the fate of Bobby 
Moore, captain of England's World Cup 
soccer team. The English team had been 
uneventfully touring South America pre- 

coniinutd 


Schick’s cordless 
shaver gives you less 
for your money. 



Less to mess with it's 

Less to store all 

Less to plug in built in. 

Less to break 
Less to lose... 


The headguard, the transformer, the charger— the 
Schick Retractable has everything built in! 

Forget to charge the batteries? Just plug this cordless directly into 
an outlet (with the single cord we give you)— and shave instantly! 

Ordinary cordless shavers need extra stuff. But the Schick needs no 
extra protection, no extra power units. Solid State is why. 

Solid state design. And a solid state controlled motor that powers 
self-sharpening chromium steel blades. 

Nothing shaves closer and easier. 

The Schick Retractables— you need a lot less, to shave a lot better. 





Pen $12. Pencil $12. Set $24. 


14 Karat Gold Filled 
writing instruments 
created in 
timeless good taste 
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SCORECARD continued 


paring for the World Cup matches in 
Mexico City but when the team plane 
set down in Bogota, Colombia police 
were there to arrest Moore. The charge: 
that on a previous visit be bad shop- 
lifted a SI. 400 emerald bracelet from a 
hotel jewelry store. The accusation was 
brought by a salesgirl, Clara Padilla, who 
told the London Doily Express, "Mr. 
Bobby Moore came in. He stand by the 
case where the bracelet was. While he 
was standing there two of the team, 
whose names I don’t know, came in and 
spoke to me. I saw him put something 
in his pocket. Then I looked at the case 
and this bracelet was gone.” 

The rest of the English team flew off 
to Mexico while Moore was detained in 
Bogota. An investigating judge visited 
the scene of the alleged crime, listened 
to all involved and then let Moore go 
on condition he report to the Colombian 
Embassy in London when he gets home 
from Mexico. Moore’s attorney has ap- 
pealed this decision on the grounds there 
is no case against his client, and Eng- 
fish fans have already issued their ver- 
dict: a put-up job to upset England's 
cup hopes. 

ESCAPE IN THE SUN 

Looking for a peaceful campus? Like 
to play in the sun? Then enroll at the Uni- 
versity of Albuquerque. According to 
an ad on the sports pages of the New 
York Daily News, the University of Al- 
buquerque can offer freshmen and trans- 
fer students "degrees in 25 fields at low 
cost in the beautiful sunland capital of 
America.” Skiing and golf are only "15 
min. from Campus.” Just to make sure 
no undesirables apply, the ad warns "No 
Hippies. No Violence Allowed.” 

SECOND THOUGHTS 

Emil Zatopek, the Czechoslovakian 
Olympic hero who fell from official fa- 
vor after the Russians moved into his 
homeland, is well and happy, according 
to a slightly unconvincing interview in 
France’s L'Alhlelisme magazine. Said 
Zatopek: "I’m freer now. During the 
past few years, I was a man who be- 
longed to society. 1 had thousands of 
meetings, thousands of appointments. 
Now I work as a laborer with a geo- 
logical team. We bore into the earth to 
look for water. It's a little difficult but 
also interesting. 

"I have never considered leaving 
Czechoslovakia. My future will be that 


of an average citizen who has the plea- 
sure of seeing others around him. 1 be- 
lieve it was Einstein who said, 'Only a 
life lived for others is worthwhile.' I agree 
with him. Life is beautiful, and I love it 
very much. In poor countries I have 
seen men die of hunger. I am happy to 
live where one does not die of starva- 
tion, where one can learn. 

"The qualities I like to see most in a 
champion are ambition, courage and 
will. Those are the qualities of a real 
man. What I dislike most is indifference, 
the lack of interest. That is the same 
thing as death.” 

OPEN ROAD 

For Dick Barney, now back home in 
Portland, Ore., the coast-to-coast-to- 
coast trip in his 1916 Model T Ford was 
a breeze. Barney, a musical instrument 
and camera dealer who is described by 
friends as "either a great mechanic, an 
optimist or a nut," set out in his Ford 
last April for Portland, Maine. Water 
tanks and spare gear lined the running 
boards, and up front was a portab/e 
organ for musical accompaniment. Sing- 
ing the song of the open road, Barney 
made the 4,000 miles in 27 days. and. ac- 
cording to him, "It was an unbelievable 
trip all the way." Because of minimum 
speed laws, Barney passed up the su- 
perhighways and chugged along back 
roads at 25 miles an hour, making friends 
all the way. His journey was almost free 
of those nasty little annoyances that 
plague motorists. He had only one flat 
tire, one breakdown and a minor colli- 
sion — with a Baker Steam Engine. "The 
accident occurred in Ohio," Barney re- 
ports. "I saw a man working on the 
streamer and asked if I could photograph 
the two cars together. \Wen I backed in, 
I got a little close and — crunch!” 

NO RELIEFER 

Sherry Robertson has to be the only S50.- 
000-a-year vice-president who has ever 
gone back to a baseball bullpen for more 
money. Now 51 and a veep of the Min- 
nesota Twins, Robertson played 1C years 
in the majors, mostly for his uncle, Clark 
Griffith, owner of the Washington Sen- 
ators. He hit only .230 as a utility in- 
fielder, and his major personal achieve- 
ment probably was staying in the game 
long enough to qualify for a player pen- 
sion. Recently Robertson discovered he 
could get his pension increased by S650 
a month at age 60 (from S450 to SI, 100) 

continued 
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Scratch, then sniff this tape 
to find out! 


He s an Aqua Velva man! The fragrance you've 
sampled on the tape aboye is Aqua Velva Redwood 
aftershave. One of four great Aqua Velva fragrance: 
you can choose from ... to get a girl's undivided 
attention. Also try famous Ice Blue, cool Frost Lime 
and bracing Menthol Mist. She'll love you for it! 


There is something about an AquaVelva Man! Be one! 
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You can take it 
to any club. 
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SCORECARD continued 

if he could get back into uniform for 86 
more games. 

This was easily arranged, and VP Rob- 
ertson is now suited up as a bullpen 
coach. The Twins have a regular bull- 
pen coach. Bob Rodgers, so Robertson's 
duties are not exactly onerous. His big- 
gest chore is answering the phone when 
the dugout calls. By next month Rob- 
ertson will have completed his quota of 
games and be back in his swivel chair 
in the front office directing farm oper- 
ations, all the richer for the experience. 

CRAB CHAMP 

In case you missed it, Robert Greault, 
executive chef at the Jockey Club in 
Washington, beat out 17 fellow chefs 
for top honors in San Francisco's sec- 
ond annual North American Crab Cook- 
ing Olympics. Greault won the title of 
Master Chef de Cuisine by taking firsts 
in the Crab Imperial and Crab Ame- 
ricaine cookoffs and placing second in 
the freestyle salad division. For those 
of you who summer on the shore — or 
near a good seafood store — here is the 
gold medal recipe for Crab Imperial: 

In a saucepan, saute one pound of 
blue crab meat with shallots; add salt 
and pepper to taste, a dash of Worces- 
tershire sauce, a touch of lemon juice 
and one cup of fish sauce veloute made 
with a lot of cream. Add two table- 
spoons of green pepper chopped and sau- 
teed. Remove from stove, add two ta- 
blespoons of hollandaise sauce and one 
tablespoon of whipped cream without 
sugar. Pour the mixture into a serving 
dish and bake at 350° for 15 minutes. 
Remove and serve over rice pilaf. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Wilt Chamberlain, Los Angeles Laker 
star, said to be paid 5 250,000 a year, on 
the recent economic news: "What 1 made 
in 10 years of playing basketball, I lost 
in 10 days on the stock market.” 

• Tom Thacker, the first player to be on 
both NBA and ABA championship 
teams, on whether he would try to protect 
his Indiana Pacer guard position next 
season against the challenge of Rick 
Mount: "I'm going to try to come back. 

I might grow ugly, but I'll never grow 
old." 

• Mrs. Cecily Bishop, 71. dropped from 
a British golf championship in which 
she had last competed in 1937: "My 
handicaps are gin and old age." end 
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Get behind an 
A^C Grenadier 


The sun shone, the grass was green and the sky was blue. 
Now to complete a perfect day he’s enjoying a 
mild-tasting A&C Grenadier. You get real flavor from 
the Grenadier because it has A&C’s unique blend of fine 
imported and choice domestic tobaccos. And real flavor 
is the reason so many men are buying so many A&C’s. 

So get behind an A&C Grenadier. Available in light or 
dark, wrapper, it’s shown full sire on the left. Or try a 
Panetela, a Tony or one of ten other A&C shapes and sizes. 


Antonio y Cleopatra 

Pack or box, you’re ahead behind an A&C. A 



It’s yours. 
To keep. 


If Avis rents you a Plymouth 
with over 19,000 miles on the odometer, 
you can keep it. 

This pledge is good any time through 
June 30, 1970. At any Avis office. In any 
of the 48 contiguous states. 

But we don't expect to have to fulfill it, 
because we try harder to rent you 
the newest Plymouths in the business. 

If we should slip, and you rent 
a Plymouth with over 19,000 miles on it, 
it’s yours. 

Lock, stock, and barrel. 

We try harder. 


CAVIS RENT A CAR SYSTEM. INC, A WORLDWIDE SERVICE 0T HT 





You’ve let your hair grow 
in. And it looks great. 

Sometimes. 

Because what used to be 
just a small cowlick is now a 
very large problem. 

What formerly amounted 
to a stray strand at the side, 
has turned into a flying wing. 

And that dumb wave in 
the front now seems to go on 
and on and on. 

What are your choices? 


You can use grease or hair- 
spray or some other kind of 
gook to hold it down. Or, you 
can consider our alternative. 

The REMINGTON I lot Comb . 

It runs on electricity, 
which produces hot air, which 
provides a comb-blower effect. 
Which makes a big difference. 
For instance, if the only prob- 
lem you have is that 
you’d like to look 
like you have more 



hair, that's the least The Hot cretlv envied, the instruction 
Comb can do. book can show you how to 

Or, if you want to take tone it down, 
care of stupid cowlicks, flying Try it. After all, the things 
wings, or that wave in front, you’ve got to lose, you’ll never 
heat plus the brush attach- miss anyway, 
ment will put them down in 
seconds. 

And, if you've 
got the kind of curly 
hair every 
girl you’ve 
ever known has se- 



THE HOT COMB FROM REMINGTON 
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U.S.A. 
UP, UP 
AND 
AWAY 

Stocks, attendance and spirits were 
higher as summer started; maybe 
it won't last — but what a weekend! 

by WILLIAM JOHNSON 


T here was no reason to believe that 
any of it would last, this sudden 
surge of euphoria that swept across the 
country last weekend. The undercurrents 
of unrest were less audible for a mo- 
ment, true, but they were still there; In- 
dochina and student uprisings had not 
gone away. The stock market had made 
a dramatic turnaround, but nobody was 
prepared to bet his bottom dollar — it 
had almost come to that — that it would 
not reverse again. Any politician worth 
his wing collar would insist that the na- 
tion was on the brink of one moral di- 
saster or another. And yet, in a sector 
where one might look for signs of re- 
cession and reticence, there it was: sport- 
ing America, at least, had a plain, old- 
fashioned, upbeat, crowded good time. 

There were good reasons. One must 
remember that most places in the north- 
ern hemisphere of this particular planet 
consider the summer solstice to occur 
on June 22 — the day the sun stands still 
just before it slips off into the zodiac re- 
gion of Cancer on its way toward Cap- 
ricorn and winter. But in the United 
States summer starts on Memorial Day. 
And almost nothing stands still. 

Not the yachtsmen or the horseshoe 
pitchers or the coon-dog handlers or the 
Indy 500 drivers or the crazy skiing-sail- 
ors who turn out for their own favorite 
brand of competitions. Not the llag- 
draped volunteer firemen or the freckled 
cub scouts or the braless Women's Lib 
majorettes or the Little League short- 
stops or the beery Legionnaires who 
somehow all end up in the same un- 
likely line to march in God only knows 
how many thousands of meandering 
Main Street parades. And certainly not 
the horse bettors or the major league 
baseball fans. 

The national atmosphere leading to 
Memorial Day 1970 could scarcely be 
called entirely festive or totally carefree. 
There was ample scope for dissent and 
anxiety, and perhaps at least some of 
the country's movement on Memorial 
Day could be defined as a symptom of 
massive psychic restlessness generated 
simply to escape the hard issues of the 
day — as well as to avoid the essence of 
the holiday itself, which was, of course. 


conceived as a poignant way of remem- 
bering all the people who have died be- 
cause of war. Nevertheless, the move- 
ment was there on this Memorial Day. 

Perhaps it was the hope generated by 
the new luck of the Wall Street draw, 
or maybe there w ere things afoot of more 
cosmic impact — but investors of all call- 
ings apparently had decided that the stars 
were right for this holiday. It was the 
best in years for the nation’s horse tracks. 

It all adds up: at Finger Lakes in Can- 
andaigua, N.Y. the day’s betting han- 
dle from a crowd of 1 0,480 was 5547,524. 
At Ruidoso Downs outside Roswell, 
N. Mex. the take was S230.I30 from 
4.500 customers. At Ak-Sar-Bcn in Oma- 
ha they gathered in 51,379.339 for the 
day. with 24,086 in happy attendance. 
At luscious Seminole Downs in Cassel- 
berry, Fla. a group of 2,808 folks came 
in and bet a grand total of 5101,868. 
And Hollywood Park near Los Angeles 
rang up a S5,052,868 handle — third high- 
est since the track was built in 1938. 
The crowd was counted at 54,050. All 
in all, well over half a million people 
spent their holiday w'ithin investing dis- 
tance of pari-mutuel windows. 

The betting handle for the day in both 
flat racing and trotting was nearly 539 
million. In New York, Belmont Park 
rang up more than any other U.S. dal- 
racing track, totaling S5. 378,452, while 
Roosevelt was No. 1 nationally for trot- 
ters with $2,630,094. 

That was how it was to be No. I for 
horse-racing money on Memorial Day. 
For No. I in downright horse-race hoo- 
ha, one should have been at the Gar- 
den State Park in New Jersey. It was 
Jersey Derby Day, and Lynn Simross 
noted that more than 40,000 people 
turned up, looked at pickles in a wood- 
en barrel, bought genuine rock candy 
in bags for 20c, then listened to bar- 
bershop quartets and a zingy group in 
red and white striped blazers called the 
Quaker City String Band. They watched 
continued 

Once down by 6-2. Navy rallied to top Army at 
lacrosse, while at Boston, fans rallied to the 
Red Sox ( upper left). In San Francisco yachts- 
men drifted home under the Golden Gate. 
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UP AND AWAY continued 


Joe McNaboe, a Cherry Hill, N.J. black- 
smith, put on a horseshoe-making dem- 
onstration, and generally tried to pre- 
tend that it was 100 years ago or so. Of 
course, it was not, since the winner of 
the $128,400 Derby was none other than 
the 1970 Preakness champion, Person- 
ality ( page 63). 

Naturally, the variety of events for 
the Memorial Day weekend was as var- 
ied as the people who attended. Yet one 
could count on the usual, the traditional, 
to come through. Indy drew its usual 
quarter-of-a-million-plus fans for what 
turned out to be a rather routine race 
( page 30). The flannel land of baseball, 
declared ailing and dormant by many, 
was well populated, if not exactly over- 
crowded, in these days of chaos and un- 
certainty. This is an era when a player 
is apt to wear three different uniforms 
in a single week: his home whites on Sun- 
day, his road outfit for midweek games 
and his khakis on weekends. Last week 
some two dozen major-leaguers spent 
time with their Reserve or National 
Guard groups. 

On Memorial Day, the major leagues 
drew 264,455. Not bad — it may mean 
brighter days are ahead. For the season 
thus far, American League crowds are 
off almost 250,000 from last year, while 
the National League (thanks largely to 
a Met attendance rise of 200,000) was 
about 300,000 over 1969. 

Biggest crowd of them all on the 



In New Jersey, the Derby Day crowd took In 
a Camptown Cookout and sat In the sun- 
then booted home winners from the stands. 



holiday was — where else? — at the Mets’ 
Shea Stadium. The world champions 
played the Houston Astros and packed 
in 54,424 customers (cunningly, they held 
Helmet Day in conjunction with Me- 
morial Day). Second largest crowd for 
the holiday also occurred in the Na- 
tional League. At Chicago, the Cubs split 
a doubleheader with San Diego before 
37,943 spectators. 

And along the line of traditional cer- 
emonies going on in traditional fash- 
ion, June Week 1 970 at the military acad- 
emies proved to be surprisingly similar 
to June Week 1960 — or even 1940. Pe- 
ter Carry visited West Point on Me- 
morial Day and found the campus nice- 
ly crowded but entirely quiet under spec- 
tacular blue skies. One noteworthy dif- 
ference from a decade or more ago was 
the yellow, green and red-striped cam- 
paign ribbons which appeared on the 
chests of many officer-alumni at The 

continued 


High in Colorado's Arapahoe Basin, the North American Ski-Yachting Championships 
combined a ski race; well, sort of a ski race ( above) and a sailing race; well, until a storm 
came howling along and dumped many of the sailors into supercold Lake Dillon (below). 





UP AND AWAY continued 


Point. They signified service in Vietnam. 
Beyond that, the day passed in normal 
military pomp and circumstance. And 
if war was to be the game of these young 
men one day in the future, this Me- 
morial Day was not a day when their 
destiny was on display. 

There were more immediate problems, 
for one thing. Army, which had been a 
preseason favorite for the national la- 
crosse championship, was now reduced 
to playing for a one-third share of that 
honor, and Navy's crew was known to 
be tough. And for a time, oh, say, at 
the half, when Army led 5-2, and into 
the third period, 6-2, the situation seemed 
to be under control. But then Navy broke 
away on a scoring burst and won the 
gameS 7. The victory gave Navy a 12-5-1 
athletic record over Army for the sea- 
son, best ever for the Middies, and then, 
to make their weekend complete, they 
won everything else involved in their an- 
nual holiday games, baseball, golf and 
tennis. After the jousts. Carry noted, 
“There were some longhairs on the play- 
ing field. But it wasn’t a demonstration; 
far from it. They were out there to con- 
gratulate — or console — the players." 

But each section, each city, each neigh- 
borhood of the U.S. would be tuned 
into its own special Memorial Day thing, 
too, would it not? For example, in Ten- 
nessee. the Danny Thomas Memphis 
Classic golf tournament drew 22.500 
friendly people to the Colonial Country 
Club, which led tournament treasurer 
Hugh Huffman to say, expansively, "Re- 
cession? We never did know of such a 
thing out here." Off Orchard Beach in 
the Bronx, the New York Rowing As- 
sociation held a race attended by al- 
most everybody who likes to watch peo- 
ple row boats. And in Owensville, Ohio 
(pop. 609), something like 3,000 people 
and 350 coon dogs turned out for the 
World Championship Coon Dog Water 
Racing meet, and thrilled together as 
wonderful events unfolded before them. 
"It’s one of the biggest turnouts ever." 
said Russell Andrews, vice-president of 
the Southern Ohio Coon Hunters’ As- 
sociation. "And the mood seems better 
than last year, which surprises me. con- 
sidering everything that’s been goin’ on.” 
In a championship coon-dog water race, 
about six dogs are released together with 

Peering worriedly from his wire basket, the 
raccoon stirred up ait the action at the world 
coon dog racing meet in Owensville, Ohio. 


a splash into a lake from a single cage. 
Ahead of them in the water is a rac- 
coon inside a cage that is pulled by a 
cable across the lake and eventually up 
a tree on the other side. First dog to 
enter a circle under the tree and bark at 
the raccoon wins a prize. This year’s 
Grand Final winner at Owensville was 
a dog named Daddy’s Baby. 

Then there was San Francisco and 
the Bay Area, which staged an enviable 
assortment of Memorial Day affairs. 
About 1.500 people turned up for the 
Kennedy Memorial Games at the Uni- 
versity of California’s Edwards Stadium 
in Berkeley — including a group of New 
Zealanders who came to see their hero, 
one Dick Quax, a sub-four-minute mil- 
er newly arrived on American shores. 
Dick Quax led for two laps, then faded 
to finish fourth. But there was more, 
much more, to see in San Francisco than 
Dick Quax. For instance, the Northern 
California Regional Horseshoe Pitching 
Championship, which was held before 
a crowd of dozens in Golden Gate Park 
beneath a stand of eucalyptus trees and 
the 1 2-foot carving of a horse. The chair- 
man of the affair. Jack Seymour of San 
Francisco, mused. "We’re very proud. 
Any time a horseshoe event draws more 
than 100 people, it's a national holiday. 
Say — it is a national holiday, isn't it?" 
One portly pitcher, Les Anderson, who 
had the look and sound of a Minnesota 
Fats of the horseshoe world, said, "I'll 
bet anyone that I'll pitch a ringer — blind- 
folded — if he'll put hischinon the stake." 
When there was a natural hesitation 
among bystanders, Anderson shouted, 
"Hell, I’ve never killed a man yet." When 
it was all over, John Pratt of Sacra- 
mento was the winner, 7-0, having hit 
ringers at a 69% rate. 

San Francisco's Memorial Day was 
bright under light breezes, but yachtsmen 
returning from the annual Buckner Race, 
a 109-mile run from the St. Francis Yacht 
Club to the San Francisco Lightship and 
back, said they had fought a wild night, 
where the wind gusted so strongly that 
the water spray felt like sand. Peter Bot- 
tle. a crewman on Chrysopyle , said, "I've 
never been in worse winds. The moon 
seemed to have a golden boundary 
around it, like two halos. Then it calmed. 
It was a truly eerie race." 

Perhaps the wildest Memorial Day 
event of them all — certainly the one least 
easy to assimilate for those of routine 
and pedestrian mien — occurred at Dil- 


lon, Colo., in Summit County, just west 
of the Continental Divide in the high 
Rockies. This was the annual North 
American Ski- Yachting Championships, 
now in their sixth stupendous season. 
Anita Verschoth was at the event, which 
she described as "the only competition in 
the world where both sailing and skiing 
races take place almost at the same time." 
To allow for a lack of skiing talent, con- 
testants were permitted to run the giant 
slalom course "either with both skis in 
hand or skis attached to the feet"; rank 
novices were allowed to use ski-bobs. 
Even more tricky and more risky than 
running the slopes was sailing the freak- 
ish surface of Lake Dillon. It was fre- 
quently hit by capricious assaults of tor- 
nadolike winds that came raging out of 
the mountains. The water temperature 
was about 35° at that altitude — and a 
man without a wetsuit could survive be- 
ing dunked for no more than 1 5 minutes. 

Naturally, there arc large areas of mis- 
understanding and noncommunication 
between experts in the two sports. This 
year, Larry Jump, the president of the 
Arapahoe Basin ski area, entered a San- 
tana boat and included Willy Schaeffler, 
the newly appointed U.S. ski team coach, 
as a member of his crew. When Jump 
told Schaeffler that he would be expect- 
ed to hoist the spinnaker, Willy replied 
immediately, "The spinnaker? What is 
the spinnaker?" 

On Memorial Day. as the boats gath- 
ered for the sailing segment of the races, 
the sun was warm and inviting, and a gen- 
tle breeze sent soft ripples across the 
lake. Then, barely a quarter hour after 
it all began, black clouds rushed over 
the mountain peaks and a sudden hail- 
storm smashed through Summit County. 
More than 100 sailors on Lake Dillon 
went into desperate emergency sail-haul- 
ing drills. Many boats went over, and 
the Coast Guard (which is always on 
hand for the event) went into hurried 
action and pulled the contestants, drip- 
ping and shuddering, to safety. A great 
deal of hot buttered rum was consumed 
in the aftermath. 

So Memorial Day did pass — -in a grand 
variety of ways. And if, here and there, 
it seemed too frivolous for these times 
and too full of abandoned enjoyment 
for the very events it was supposed to 
memorialize, one could perhaps forgive 
everyone their high spirits. Because now 
it was summer at last. And, as always, 
the winter had seemed too long. end 
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LEFTY MAKES THE 
ANGELS SING 


Never a big-league player, California's paunchy manager. Lefty Phillips, 
looks like a misfit but his surprising team doesn’t by ROY BLOUNT JR. 


T he Angels, led by that old noncom- 
municatin' devil Alex Johnson, may 
not have proved themselves everlastingly 
superior to the Birds last weekend when 
the Baltimore Orioles visited Anaheim 
and got clipped in two out of three su- 
perbly entertaining games, but no one 
is denying the surprising California club 
a place close to the American League 
West throne. And now — at last — it is 
clear what kind of Angel Harold (Lefty) 
Phillips is. He is not a cherub, because 
a cherub would not have his mouth for- 
ever half full of either chewing tobacco 
or chewed cigar. He is not anyone's idea 
of Gabriel, because Gabriel would not 
wear such baggy pants and he would 
speak up more distinctly. No. Lefty Phil- 
lips' kind of angel, as the Scripture and 
recent California baseball history reveal 
with careful reading, is a seraph, one of 
the seraphim. For we read in Isaiah that 
each of the seraphim that appeared to 
the prophet "had six wings; with twain 
he covered his face, and with twain he 
covered his feet, and with twain he did 
fly.’’ Considering the way the Angels' 
manager walks and sort of runs, that 
is about how, as opposed to some less 
awkward way, he would fly. 

Furthermore, like the seraphim who 
laid a hot coal on Isaiah's "unclean lips" 
to purge his sin, Lefty Phillips more gent- 
ly took care of the local sports-page 
prophets "who have come up to me 
and said that after knowing me, they 
wanted me to know they were sorry for 
what they wrote." To these penitents 
Phillips has observed, in his equable way, 
"It takes a big man to do that." 

Alex Johnson does not look like Lefty 
Phillips. His younger brother is Univer- 
sity of Michigan and New York Giant 
Running Back Ron Johnson, but it of- 
ten seems as though Alex could be Ron, 


too. in the off season. He gets down to 
first base as fast as anyone in the game 
and he is currently hitting a hard .366. 
Alex, however, does resemble Phillips 
in that his reputation has not been base- 
ball's brightest. 

For one thing, he is a heart-stopping 
leftfielder in the tradition of Rico Car- 
ty. From time to time he drops a fly 
ball, and sometimes he just looks as 
though he might. That is doubtless one 
reason why he has played on four dif- 
ferent teams in seven years while main- 
taining a lifetime average, through Sun- 
day, of .301. The other reason is that 
he is not, in any conventional sense, a 
sociable man. He is known for dressing 
in silence, doing his job, undressing in 
silence and going home. "But I don't 
think he was unpopular on those other 
teams." says Jim Fregosi, in Johnson’s 
defense. "I think he just didn't have any- 
thing the hell to do with anybody. Here, 
though, we kid him and he kids us back. 
He docs have some peculiar traits. Like 
he won't let anybody shake hands with 
him when he hits a home run. He says 
nobody wants to shake his hand when 
he strikes out so why the hell should he 
shake hands with them when he hits? 
And he calls everybody 'bleephead' or 
•bleep-bleeper.' Just about everybody is 
a bleephead. But if you’re decent with 
him he'll be decent with you." 

Chico Ruiz, who came over from the 
Reds this year with Johnson, says, "Eet’s 
not true that the players din' like heem 
in Cincinnati. They did. He jus' like to 
keep to heemself. But there they had 
lots of hitters. Here they glad to see 
hees hitting, he take some of the pres- 
sure off Fregosi. Jeem Spencer. He feel 
more appreciated. And he playing a lot 
harder here, he charging the ball in left 
field like he never did in Cincinnati. He 





din' like Dave Bristol there. Now that 
Bristol managin' Milwaukee he play ex- 
tra hard against Milwaukee." 

Johnson, playing with a stiff left arm, 
got two hits against the Orioles Friday 
night, including a long ninth-inning tri- 
ple that was wasted, along with Andy 
Messersmith’s six-hit complete-game 
pitching, as Mike Cuellar stifled the rest 
of the Angels to win 2-0. Saturday night 
Johnson took matters almost entirely 
into his own hands. He walked to force 
in the first California run, stole second 
to get into position to score the second 
run and won the game 3-2 for Tom Mur- 
phy with a 400-foot home run in the 
eighth. After Saturday's game the ebul- 
lient Ruiz said, "When he cross the plate 
he let Spencer jus’ touch hees hand a lit- 
tle. I know he don’ want anybody sha- 
kin' hees hand in the dugout so I hang 
back an' theen I jomp out an' grab eet. 
An' he keek me. He keek me. See theese 
shoe polish on my leg? See it right 



here? He keek me. Oh. he's my hero.” 

Delighted, Ruiz spotted Johnson 
glowering in his direction from across 
the locker room and said. ‘•There he 
ees. He talk to you. Go talk to heem." 
Yes. he will talk, replies Johnson when 
asked the direct question. So he is asked 
another question: how docs he like play- 
ing for this team as compared to the 
other teams he’s played for? “They 
all alike,” he says, and that, for any writ- 
er who knows strength of character when 
he sees it, is interview enough. 

But the Angels of 1970 arc in fact 
not like the Angels of 1969. So it is that 
Lefty Phillips’ public relations arc sud- 
denly booming, a fact that infuriates as 
much as pleases Don Drysdalc, whom 
Phillips (as a scout) signed and helped 
develop, and later (as Dodger pitching 
coach) counseled. “I think lie's a great 
baseball man,” says Drysdale, “and I've 
said this all the time. I was just burned 
up at the way everybody was talking 
about him last year — and nobody com- 
ing to his defense. It was a disgrace.” 

One trouble is that Phillips looks like 
a man who might come out to check 
the oil in a bandwagon, rather than a 
man who would have one of his own. 
“Lefty doesn't care about his pants,” 
says Angel General Manager Dick 
Walsh. "As long as they stay on around 
the waist he doesn't think about what 
they look like." This year his pot is some- 
what reduced and his pants overall a 
bit trimmer, but he still looks as though 
he may be keeping a few infield balls in 
his knicker legs and an extra infieldcr 
under his belt. 

Another trouble is that Phillips' mes- 
sage is not always easy to pick up. His 
syntax has been called Stcngelian, though 
it is not as fully developed as that. Walsh 
says, “It is not continuous. It is here 
and there and here and there." A Phil- 
lipsian sentence is, “I’m planning my 
pitching rotation out through the All- 
Star break for the sake of the armed forc- 
es," which means not that he is trying 
to give the Defense Department some 
kind of break but that he is allowing 
for the days his pitchers will miss for mil- 
itary reserve duty. 

Whole phrases are sometimes lost as 
Phillips adds a pinch of favorite tobac- 
co to his chaw. Other expressions never 
emerge from the chaw at all, or at least 
they never make it as far as to the oth- 
er corner of his mouth, which is the 
one he uses for speech. If the listener 


hangs in there, however, Phillips will, 
too. “He was not a yes-man," recalls 
Walter Alston of Phillips' Dodger days. 
"He talked the same way to O'Malley 
as he would to me, and he'd talk the 
same to me as to a rookie pitcher. Of 
course it wasn't always easy to under- 
stand. I had to ask him to repeat him- 
self a lot." 

Phillips' persecutors were unable to 
forget his predecessor. Bill Rigney. Now 
managing the division-leading Minneso- 
ta Twins, Rigney had been manager of 
the team since its inception in 1961 and 
he was, and is, one of baseball's most 
popular men. “Lefty doesn't have any- 
thing to drink with the writers or any- 
thing like that." says Drysdale. "Not 
that Rig drank with them that much, 
but he might go out with them after the 
game for a while and relax. Lefty may 
have a beer or something if he's on a win- 
ning streak and really happy, but usu- 
ally he just goes home and goes to bed 
and can’t wait to wake up in the morn- 
ing and talk more baseball." 

The California players were also de- 
voted to Rigney, and when Walsh named 
Phillips to replace Rigney in May last 
year after the team lost 10 straight, few 
people were pleased. It is understandable 
that even though the Angels' record im- 
proved markedly under Phillips the word 
went around the league that he was a 
lousy manager. "Ugh," said one head- 
line, when the Angels renewed Phillips' 
contract in September. Only recently, 
when it was pointed out that the An- 
gels’ won-lost record for the first 160- 
odd games under Phillips showed almost 
as much improvement as the Senators 
under Ted Williams last year, has the 
treatment of Lefty (Ugh) Phillips 
changed. He is now being nominated in 
the papers as Manager of the Year. 

The difference lies in the Angels rath- 
er than in Phillips. But the team that he 
and Walsh have assembled gets along 
with him well and trusts his strategics. 
And it is the best all-round team in An- 
gel history. Besides Johnson, the An- 
gels have, most notably, a remarkably 
deep and consistent group of young 
pitchers. Boog Powell, fresh from his 
shower after hitting the home run that 
beat Mcssersmith Friday night, called 
him “the best pitcher I've ever faced." 
Murphy and Clyde Wright have won 
13 games between them, and Rudy May, 
whom Phillips calls "our No. 2 pitcher 
for stuff,” is three and three with an 


ERA of 2.47. The bullpen is even bet- 
ter. Ken Tatum had a 1.36 ERA last 
year and is 1 .00 this season. In two years 
and 51 games of relief Paul Doyle has 
never once lost. Meanwhile, the club's 
hitting, aided by the 22-year-old surprise 
Spencer. Roger Repoz, Bill Voss, recent 
acquisition Ken McMullen and Jay 
Johnstone, is up more than 40 points 
over last year. 

And that cackling in the background 
comes from Harold Phillips. 

"He was a morning, noon and night 
kind of baseball thinker and talker," ac- 
cording to Alston, and according to Phil- 
lips he will stay that way. "Whenever I 
think about getting tired of baseball," 
he says, “1 remember that I could have 
spent all my life working on the rail- 
road, my family and me, just living from 
one payday to the next." 

Phillips grew up in the Los Angeles 
area and got interested in baseball at 
the age of 10. He became a high school 
and sandlot pitcher of some promise, 
but after going two and two for Bisbce, 
Ariz. in 1939 he hurt his arm and that 
was the end of his professional playing 
career. 

Still he wanted to get into baseball. 
Some scouts he knew "told me scout- 
ing would be a way for me to get back 
into baseball. So I'd work the graveyard 
shift for the railroad, from midnight to 
8 a.m., then I’d sleep until 1 or 1:30 
and go to a high school game." 

He got a full-time scouting job with 
the Dodgers in 1951 and had great suc- 
cess, signing, among others, Drysdale, 
McMullen, Ron Fairly. Norm Sherry, 
Cincinnati Manager Sparky Anderson 
and Jim Lefebvre. Phillips moved onto 
the field as Alston's pitching coach in 
1965 and after the '68 season, when both 
Buzzie Bavasi and Walsh left the Dodg- 
ers. accompanied Walsh to the Angels. 
"I had 10 years with the railroad,” Phil- 
lips says, "and that was pretty good to- 
ward the pension. But my wife Roberta 
pushed me. She said if it was what I want- 
ed to do, I should take the gamble. She's 
had to raise our children pretty much 
by herself. On a lot of occasions, when 
a fella's not a good ballplayer, he's got 
to work harder to acquire jobs and keep 
them." 

Who knows, maybe hard work pays 
off better than imbibing with writers and 
shaking people's hands after home runs. 
So far it has put two all-business guys 
on the side of the Angels. end 



BROTHER AL’S TURN IN THE 500 


In command from the start, A / Unser followed up his sibling Bobby's 1968 Indy victory with another for 


the Albuquerque family as ill luck befell A.J. Foyt, Lloyd Ruby and Mario Andretti by ROBERT F. JONES 


T he last message that A1 Unser re- 
ceived from his pit crew as he drove 
toward victory in last Saturday's Indy 
500 was a siren song scrawled in chalk 
on the communications board, party 
time, it said, and those who got the mes- 
sage applauded joyfully. For there was 
a real lack of entertainment in the 1970 
running of the Memorial Day race, much 
of it due — ironically enough — to the 
wonderful workings of Unser and his 
gleaming, blue-and-gold Johnny Light- 
ning Special. Both man and machine 
were perfectly prepared for success, but 
en route they demonstrated that old 
sporting truism: superb performances, 
by their very effortlessness, can also be 
superbly boring. 

Not that Unser himself was bored. 
By winning at Indianapolis, the youngest 
member of the Unser racing clan — he 
turned 31 on Friday — fattened his per- 
sonal bankroll by S271, 697.72 of the 
Speedway's first million-dollar purse, 
plus a victor's bonus of S30,000 from 
his employer (Topper toys), plus a huge 
wad of points toward the United States 
Auto Club drivers' championship. Still, 
for all those pluses, the Indy crowd — 
perhaps 300.000 people — had some mi- 
nuses to count too. What had shaped 
up during qualifying (SI, May 25) as a 
tight race among relatively equal ma- 
chines and equally ambitious drivers 
turned into a runaway. 

But not before Unser and his car were 
thoroughly tested. Unser led the field 
for all but 10 of the day's 200 laps, stav- 
ing off challenges by everything from 
weather to Lloyd Ruby to bad luck. 
The lightning that struck Al Unser at 
Indy after five years of trying (including 
a second-place finish in 1967) was self- 
generated. a fact that electrified Al but 
unfortunately not the customers. 

Over the decades, the big-car buffs who 
Hock to Indy for the world's toughest, 
best-paying automobile race have come 
to expect thrills, whcel-to-whcel duels 
and perhaps even a few brushes with 
death as their due (Indy has claimed 47 



An enveloping helmet with upturned visor gives winner Unser the look of a space-age knight. 
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lives in its previous 53 runnings). 

The city itself offers somewhat less in 
the way of excitement. There is the Gat- 
ling Gun Club downtown at Illinois and 
St. Clair streets, and the Duck-Inn Tav- 
ern. and a vacant, bulldozed lot in the 
heart of town which bears a sign read- 
ing "Zebrowski Was Here.” For cats, 
one can try ‘ 'The Racer's Wedge," a 
kind of pizza available at most of the 
city's ubiquitous drive-ins, or sample the 
steaks at St. Elmo, an atmospheric dive 
where the waiters wear 19th century tux- 
es and the shrimp sauce can etch granite. 

With such compelling scenes to avoid 
in the city proper, it is little wonder 
that most visitors to Indianapolis dur- 
ing race month spend their time guz- 
zling beer at the Speedway and waiting 
for drivers to bash the walls. Such be- 
havior, however, can lead to befuddlc- 
ment. as in a recent case where an el- 
derly racing fan — asked if he would pre- 
fer Bud or Miller — answered: "Yeah, 
gimme a Budmiller." 

As the race approaches, things are live- 
lier. Indianapolis is famous for its traf- 
fic mixes — intricate amalgams of stalled 
cars and flying beer cans. At times, with 
the tacit encouragement of Speedway of- 
ficials, whole fleets of Corvettes or Mus- 
tangs appear in the middle of the night 
to serenade would-be sleepers with the 
music of their lightly muffled engines 
revved to a peak. As one Indianapolitan 
puts it: “When I was a kid, we called 
the place Nap Town, but you can't real- 
ly say that anymore." 

Still, there is a visceral thrill to In- 
dianapolis during race week. The pros- 
pect of dangerous competition enhances 
every appetite — even if the danger to 
spectators is only vicarious. Rumors 
whip through town like tornadoes (which 
also whip through town now and then): 
so-and-so's top mechanic walked out 
today because he couldn't get the valves 
he wanted; it wasn't really a broken half- 
shaft that sent Mario Andretti into 
the wall during practice, just the fact 
that his crew didn't lube the hub be- 
fore he went out. Mystery and a dead- 
ly calm pervade Gasoline Alley at 
night, while mechanics monkey-wrench 
around in the tidy, green-and-whitc 
garages and the customary evening 
rain makes everything smell clean and 
roomy and doomy. 

By the time the sun rose murkily to her- 
ald the arrival of Memorial Day, In- 
dianapolis and everyone residing there 


were in a state of high excitement. Al- 
though the pole-winning speed was not 
a record, the overall field was the fast- 
est ever: no one could predict a winner 
with confidence. O.K., Al Unser had 
the most consistent speeds of the 
month — in excess of 170 mph whenever 
he wanted to turn it on — but A. J. Foyt 
was ultra-ready and the track was 
aquiver with hungry drivers. 

Dan Gurney had trimmed the wings 
of his Eagle and was looking tough in 
practice. There w-as always Roger Mc- 
Cluskey, or Joe Leonard, or Jim Mc- 
Elreath, who had qualified late on the 
last day in a car he’d picked up from 
Foyt. Word was circulating that Lloyd 
Ruby would make this his last pursuit 
of the victory that had eluded him for a 
decade. At 42, he was the most frus- 
trated driver on the track. Then there 
was Johnny Rutherford, barely edged 
for the pole by Unser — and of course 
Al's brother Bobby, the 1968 winner, 
who could not be counted out. And what 
about Mark Donohue? Surely his car 
would hold together under Roger 
Penske’s meticulous supervision, but 
was Mark quick enough? Art Pollard 
in his Car Wash Special could possibly 
clean up. 

Through the morning a dense, 6.000- 
foot overcast was moving in from the 
southeast, blotting out the sun and car- 
rying with it the smell of rain. Fists and 
voices were raised against the threat of 
a washout, yet when Trumpeter Al Hirt 
mounted a stepladder to serenade the 
national anthem, the echoes of his hon- 
eyed brass seemed to call down the rain. 
A quick little shower doused the back 
straightaw ay, and Chief Stew ard Harlan 
Fengler decided to hold beyond the noon 
starting time. Then, as if racing will- 
power were some sort of meteorological 
anticoagulant, the skies began to thin 
and at 12:25 p.m. Fengler permitted the 
singing of the last prerace rite, Back 
Home Again in Indiana. A few minutes 
later, Tony Hulman bellowed, "Gen- 
tlemen, start your engines." It was all 
properly dramatic, but anticlimax w'as 
just around the corner. 

As the racers flowed through Turn 
Four on the pace lap, Jim Malloy's 
white machine, which he had qualified 
in the third row, snapped a torsion 
bar and clipped the wall. The yellow 
flag flew before the green flag could 
even be unfurled. Malloy was out of 
the race. It was the first time since 


1957 that a full field did not start at 
Indy. (Incidentally, it was Hulman's son- 
in-law, Elmer George, who collided 
with another racer during the parade 
lap to reduce the '57 field.) But the 
delay in restarting the race permitted 
the skies to soften even more, and by 
the time the green flag fluttered, at 
1 .07 p.m., the weather was fine for rac- 
ing — cool, if threatening. 

And for the first lap, at least, it was 
an excellent race. As the pack thrashed 
into the first turn, Johnny Rutherford 
slipped ahead of pole-sitter Unser, and 
the crowd oohed in amazement. This 
might be something else. But Unser 
quickly reestablished his lead on the 
backstretch, and when the cars came 
streaming down the main straight it was 
clear that Unser had matters firmly un- 
control. 

By the third lap the field had split 
into two distinct groups — the first and 
fastest consisting of the Unser brothers, 
Rutherford, Foyt. Donohue. McClus- 
key. Pollard and Andretti. The second 
flight, however, contained excitement 
in the form of Lloyd Ruby's red, 
while and blue "silent majority special.” 
Ruby, after blowing six engines during 
practice and qualifying, had taken the 
25th starting spot with a scorching 
168.895-mph clocking, and now he 
was moving up through traffic. A sen- 
timental favorite even without his pa- 
triotic colors. Ruby drove like a man 
possessed. Weaving through the crowded 
straights, sliding like a stocker around 
the corners, Lloyd made it to seventh 
place by the 22nd lap and was charg- 
ing for the lead. By that point the 
first dropouts had already occurred, 
among them George Follmer in the 
STP Hawk-Ford with which Andretti 
had won last year. The engine simply 
failed, as if those 200 laps were all 
that could be expected of the car. 

By the 27th lap Art Pollard had tak- 
en third place and the crowd had some- 
thing else to consider. But then Pollard 
burned a piston — there was a spurt of 
blue smoke followed instantly by a yel- 
low flag — and retired. The yellow last- 
ed only two minutes, but many drivers 
took advantage of it to pull into the 
pits and shake down minor problems. 
One who came in with a problem far 
from minor was Mario Andretti. "The 
half-shaft on the right rear seized dur- 
ing the 10th lap," Mario explained later. 
"The best I could do — flat out — was 


continued 
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about 162, and I felt 1 could have had 
an accident at any time.” Nothing could 
be done in the pits without dropping 
the car entirely from contention, so An- 
dretti returned to the field and tried to 
hang in there. As Mario pulled away, 
car owner Andy Granatelli’s face was 
in somber contrast to his flamboyant 
pink shirt. 

When the yellow flag lifted, attention 
shifted back to Ruby. Passing Bobby 
Unser in a great wash of cheers. Ruby 
took third place and set his sights on 
Rutherford and Al Unser. As the 50- 
lap mark approached, cars began to 
pit for the first of the three mandatory 
fueling stops. This was the first real 
test of the kind of efficiency that wins 
Indy more effectively than simple brute 
power. And it was here that the John- 
ny Lightning crews demonstrated their 
superiority. For one thing, Parnelli 
Jones & Co. had devised a new fuel- 
ing system, derived from midair re- 
fueling by aircraft. No gas cap over the 
tanks, just a permeable membrane into 
which a nozzle was thrust. Additionally, 
Chief Mechanic George Bignotti had 
chilled his fuel with dry ice, reducing 
the volume and permitting more to be 
loaded at each pit stop. During this first 
stop Al Unser cleared the pit in 20 sec- 
onds — a low figure that he came close 
to repeating on stops two and three. 


Rutherford, in contrast, had trouble. The 
clutch in his yellow Patrick Petroleum 
Special would not disengage when he 
hit the pits, and he stalled the engine. 
Total elapsed time before he returned 
to the battle: 53 seconds. 

Few in the crowd were watching 
these developments, for Ruby was the 
center of attention. Then on the 54th 
lap the back of his colorful car burst 
into flames. Studs that had loosened 
during the wild ride earlier in the race 
had permitted oil to seep out of the en- 
gine and ignite on the hot exhaust. 
Ruby screeched to a halt in the infield 
grass and retired. An hour later, with 
a straw cowboy hat cocked down over 
his morose face, he lamented to Car- 
roll Shelby: *'Shel, it just ain't meant 
for me to win at this place. I don't 
think Indy likes me. Every year 1 try 
to change her opinion, but every year 
she wins." Would he be back next 
year? " I dunno." allowed Lloyd. "Get- 
ting into a race car for nic now is 
just like going to another day's work. 
Except this is a little bigger." 

By now it was dear that Al Unser 
was on his way. The Rutherford chal- 
lenge had faded in the pits, and Johnny 
slipped to third, behind A.J., then to 
fourth, behind Bobby Unser. At the 200- 
mile mark, Al and his Lightning were 
averaging 161.043 — a new record for that 



His engine afire after sensational sprint. Lloyd Ruby is helped from ‘silent majority special." 


distance. Mario pitted for the third time, 
still slowed by the misbehaving half- 
shaft, changing rubber frantically in 
search of more speed. 

If there was to be a challenge to Al 
Unser, it would have to come either from 
Foyl or from Mark Donohue. A.J. has 
a way of stalking the front-runner until 
everything is in place, then pulling it all 
together toward the end of the race and 
surging to the lead. That was how he gen- 
erated his three earlier victories, and 
many in the crowd were waiting for it 
to happen again. Foyt himself had pre- 
pared for an unprecedented fourth vic- 
tory in every way possible. He was even 
wearing the same helmet he wore dur- 
ing his last win in 1967. *Tm not su- 
perstitious," he grinned to a questioner. 
"I'm just careful." 

Donohue's spic-and-span blue Sunoco 
Lola was doing precisely what it had 
been set up to do — endure. And Don- 
ohue, in his second appearance at Indy, 
was more confident than last year, when 
he won Rookie-of-the-Year honors. Still, 
it would take a lapse on the part of 
Unser and his car for either Foyt or 
Donohue to take him. 

When time came for the second pit 
stop, it was obvious that no such lapse 
was imminent. Unser cleared the pits in 
22 seconds. Foyt, only five seconds be- 
hind Unser when he pitted, had the ghast- 
ly misfortune not to be able to position 
his car properly for fueling due to a con- 
fusion of cars and people in the area. 
He rolled back out on the track and 
raced another lap before pitting for real. 
That cost him at least half a lap to Un- 
ser — and left him 37 seconds behind. 
Donohue pitted smartly but was still no 
more than a long chance. 

When time came for the third pit stop, 
Unser was close to lapping A.J. His 
lead of nearly one minute allowed A I 
the luxury of drafting his closest com- 
petitor, of conserving his own machine 
while forcing Foyt to brutalize his. At- 
trition was moving other cars up in the 
standings. Dan Gurney, after an initial 
problem with vapor lock, closed to 
fourth place at the 1 60-lap mark. Though 
he posed no threat as yet, there were 
still 100 miles to run, and in recent years 
many strange things have happened in 
those last laps. 

No sooner had the pit-row savants 
reminded themselves of that fact than— 
yep — something strange happened. Rip- 
ping into the short north chute, Roger 
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McCluskey lost control of a car he 
was driving in relief for Mel Kenyon. 
It hit the wall and burst into pale 
blue flames. Though Roger got out with- 
out injury, methanol was spilled over 
the track and other cars could not 
avoid involvement. Jack Brabham — 
who had been slowly eroding his way 
into the top 10 — was squeezed out. 
Bobby Unser pitted to check his tires 
and fell back ultimately to Jlth place. 
Ronnie Bucknum, also involved in the 
shunt, was ordered into an ambulance 
for a hospital inspection. He waved 
cheerfully at the crowd as the ambulance 
wheeled him down pit row. Andretti 
hit the infield grass, fell his half-shaft 
pop back into its proper place and 
began turning 165-mph laps, but it 
was much too late. As for Foyt, in try- 
ing to avoid the accident he broke his 
gearbox. Though A.J. finished the race, 
he did so at practically a walking 
pace and ended up — not as a challenger 
for immortality — but merely 10th. 

The caution light for McCluskey's 


crash lasted 1 7 minutes and 45 seconds 
while his foam-smothered car was be- 
ing picked up and towed off. The trou- 
ble certainly cemented victory for Al 
Unser (see cover), but at the same time 
it denied him a chance to erase An- 
dretti’s 1969 record of 156.867 mph. Un- 
ser had been averaging four mph faster 
than the record. By the time he took 
the flag. 19 laps after the yellow lifted. 
Al's average had slipped to 155.749 mph. 
Still, that was 32 seconds faster than sec- 
ond-place finisher Mark Donohue. 

Unser’s win was the first victory for 
a pole sitter since Par nelli Jones turned 
the trick in 1963. Coupled with his 
older brother Bobby's 500 victory in 
1968. Al’s win also gave Indy its first 
brother champions and introduced the- 
ater-television audiences across the coun- 
try to the matriarch and chief chili 
cook of the family, Mary Unser. She 
gave Al a kiss and told the people 
she enjoyed racing. Like most all Al- 
buquerque men named Unser, her late 
husband had been a Pikes Peak Hill- 


climb champion. So had his two broth- 
ers. Al and Bobby have raced up to 
the Peak countless times. But even in 
the middle of all that joy, it was dif- 
ficult to forget that another Unser broth- 
er, Jerry, had lost his life practicing 
for Indy in 1959, after surviving a 
wild, over-the-wall crash in 1958. No- 
body was talking about that, though, 
when Al took the checkered flag. Un- 
ser allowed as how it was really Par- 
nell i Jones who had engineered the 
victory. "Parnclli told me to take it 
easy and don’t try to break the car,” 
said Unser. "That's a II I did.” 

Before Al Unser returns to the big- 
car wars, he has a date with a bike. 
Last year he broke his leg in a mo- 
torcycle spill just before qualifying 
began, and this year was forbidden from 
riding. Now the ban has been lifted. 
With all the goodies being handed him 
at Indy, Al could finally say, with Arlo 
Guthrie. "Well. I don’t want a pickle 
Just wanna ride on my motorsickle." 
Which he promptly did. end 
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•.he first European to set eyes 
on the Galapagos wrote home, “It looks 
as though God had caused it to rain 
stones.” Ever since Fray Tomas de Ber- 
langa, Bishop of Panama, put that down 
in a letter to the King of Spain in 1535, 
travelers have been struggling to say it 
better. No one has. I am not going to 
try. For my cruise to the archipelago 
was a subjective experience, a phenom- 
enon out of the ordinary context of place 
and time, and I am still groping to sort 
out what I saw and felt. 

The birds got to me first. They came 


out to meet us, even before dawn, as 
Sans Terre plowed rhythmically through 
Pacific swells. Astern, our wake faded 
quickly, swallowed by the vastness, as 
invisible as the vacuum closing behind 
a spaceship. I looked up at the stars for 
familiar faces. There were none. The 
Great Bear and Polaris had dropped be- 
low the horizon, and the rising South- 
ern Cross brought along unknown gal- 
axies. I was conscious of shapes sensed 
rather than seen, while occasionally came 
the sibilant whisper of swift wings. Land 
could not be far. 


I studied the charts. Genovesa should 
be there. I assured myself, staring over 
the bow, and Marchena somewhere in 
the blackness off to starboard. How to 
explain that less than a degree from the 
equator the name Marchena brought a 
shiver or that it symbolized what I was 
expecting to find in the yet-unseen ar- 
chipelago? Many years before 1 had 
looked at macabre photographs of two 
sun-shriveled bodies lying on a beach, 
the last act of a celebrated mystery that 
had begun on another island of the Ga- 
lapagos. Through circum- continued 
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stances still unexplained, the men had 
gone ashore at Marchena. It was less 
the fact of their death that lingered in 
my mind than the impression 1 had 
formed of the setting: barren, arid, tor- 
tured, neither sand desert nor stark, un- 
relieved rock but something alien— a 
strange glimpse of another world, not 
really part of Planet Earth. What af- 
fected me most was the feeling that 
somehow it was a landscape in which 


the corpses of men seemed to belong. 

In my reverie I was almost unaware 
that the night weld of sea and sky had 
dissolved into a horizon. It was time 
for morning sights. Taking the sextant 
from its case, I looked aloft. What drew 
my attention were not the remote life- 
less points of brilliance light-years away 
but a profusion of life just overhead. 
Frigate birds beyond count soared in 
layers, the lowest seemingly attracted by 
the button on the tip of our radio an- 
tenna, the highest mere sweptwing sil- 
houettes against the paling clouds. 
Across this serene warp scurried a busy 
woof of booby birds, beguiling clowns 
I had grown fond of as they escorted 
Sans Terre along the Mexican coast. Be- 
tween the two darted gulls and cormo- 


rants, while tiny storm petrels sipped 
at plankton in the swells; they were 
as delicate and precise as humming- 
birds poised over a splash of blossoms. 

Following the flight of a snow-white 
booby, I had my Galapagos landfall, 
Genovesa, low on the horizon to port, 
outlined against the dawn sky. It was 
not what I expected. There were no 
clusters of volcanic cones, not even a 
single symmetric peak, a chalice in- 


verted after the subterranean fires had 
poured forth. Instead Genovesa looked 
as innocent as an oversize birthday 
cake with pale chocolate frosting. 

it had its crater, all right, but it was 
down, not up. Sans Terre entered Dar- 
win Bay over a lip rising almost to the 
surface. After we passed over this shal- 
low doorstep, the depth recorder showed 
the bottom plunging beyond its max- 
imum range. All the line aboard would 
not have held us to an anchor in the cen- 
ter, but the Sailing Directions noted a 
ledge in a corner of the bay for "small 
craft with local knowledge.” 

For long minutes after coming to rest, 
my shipmates and I leaned on the rail 
and stared. There is always an aura of 
unreality at the finish of a long ocean pas- 


sage in a small boat, a feeling of strange- 
ness at the cessation of an accustomed 
routine, a sensation of not belonging — 
of wanting yet not wanting the voyage 
to end. Suddenly the sea was almost 
wholly shut out. Darwin Bay formed a 
nearly perfect circle. Its walls were gray- 
black rock, not tall but steep. The only 
thing that showed man had ever intrud- 
ed were the painted names of passing 
yachts, saved from being offending graf- 
fiti by serving as reassuring links with 
the familiar world. 

We lowered the dinghy and began row- 
ing toward a small wedge of sand, the 
only break in the encircling walls. As 
we neared it, the way was blocked by a 
dark cloud roiling in the shallows. As 
we drifted closer, dorsal fins cut through 
the froth of churning tails. At that mo- 
ment it did not seem out of character 
to have the way blocked by a convo- 
cation of sharks. We had to wait until 
the pack moved away before we could 
get the dinghy to shore. 

For awhile we stood beside it, loth 
to abandon our symbol of escape. Yet 
for us, in reality, there was no escape. 
The Galapagos lie beyond the range of 
most small engine-driven craft, and we 
had passed the point of no return. We 
could not leave until we took on fuel, 
and though we did not know it then, 
we had no real guarantee of getting more. 

Sans Terre had cruised from Los Ange- 
les southward along the west coast of 
Mexico and the Central American repub- 
lics to Golfito, Costa Rica, thence off- 
shore to Cocos Island and onward to the 
Galapagos. With occasional fueling 
stops, our shakedown voyage had al- 
ready covered 4.000 miles, enough to 
cross the Atlantic Ocean with plenty to 
spare. The plans that had gone into a 
thick envelope marked project home 
afloat were now realities (SI, Feb. 3, 
1969). In comfort — nay, luxury — Sans 
Terre had carried us past the semidesert 
of Baja California and into lush tropic 
bays of the Isthmus of Panama, living up 
to the meaning of her name, "free from 
the land." Extra tanks for extra range 
had been added when she was built in 
Hong Kong, but even a camel — or a Ga- 
lapagos tortoise — must drink sometime. 

As we stood on the beach of Isla Ge- 
novesa, called Quito Sueha, Nightmare 
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Island on some early Spanish charts, the 
birds again came out to meet us, to guide 
us, to make clear that the island was 
not a desolate waste but a veritable Eden 
for those who belonged. And we were 
welcome. The first greeters were a pair 
of swallow-tailed gulls, noisy little fel- 
lows with big bright eyes rimmed with 
orange. They advanced to our feet and 
retreated, leading us up the beach to 
proudly present a ball of fluff in a nest 
under a thornbush where the beach end- 
ed. While we admired, they stood on tip- 
toes and bragged loudly. 

Next came the mockingbirds, which 
we were soon to think of as Dead-End 
Kids, precocious but naughty urchins, 
at once amusing and infuriating. The 
advance guard deployed in the dinghy 
as we alighted, peeking into camera cases 
and trying to sip from the water bottle; 
others scurried away from under each 
footfall, darting back to investigate a 
shoelace or discarded matchstick. The 
lack of fear shown by Galapagos life 
had been a source of wonder to the ear- 
liest explorers even as they slaughtered 
for food, and Charles Darwin, whose 
observations in 1835 helped germinate 
the theory of evolution, felt it necessary 
to conclude his "description of the nat- 
ural history of these islands by giving 
an account of the extreme tameness of 
the birds.” Although the archipelago is 
among the few places on earth where ab- 
original man never existed, it has served 
as a larder for over four centuries of buc- 

* 'Sans Terre" at anchor off Barrington Island. 



caneers, whalers, sealers, turtlers, tuna 
fishermen and assorted outcasts from civ- 
ilization. Yet we could walk among the 
birds like a latter-day St. Francis of 
Assisi. 

On either hand, birds by the hundreds 
went on with the ritual of display court- 
ship, the brooding of eggs and the feed- 
ing of young as we passed within touch- 
ing distance. We paused to see the out- 
come of raucous arguments over choice 
building sites and laughed at titanic 
struggles over shards of nesting mate- 
rials. So far as the local residents of Ge- 
novesa were concerned, we were only 
birds of passage in strange plumage, not 
worthy of rank in the pecking order that 
regulates avian society. 

Even frigates guarding chicks paid no 
attention — imposing characters with 
wingspans wider than our outstretched 
arms, staring over blood-red air blad- 
ders, basketball size, inflated under long 
hooked beaks. One slash would have 
cut like a razor, but they watched us ap- 
proach within striking distance without 
moving. It was the same with boobies — • 
red-footed, blue-footed and white — and 
gannets and gulls and other varieties I 
did not recognize. 

The rookery noises arose in a cacoph- 
ony in no way related to familiar bird 
sounds. I could detect peanut-stand 
peeps, castanct clicks, rusty door-hinge 
squeaks, baby rattles, wolf whistles, the 
mewing of kittens, sheep bleats, hog-wal- 
low grunts and rasping blasts like old- 
fashioned hand-operated automobile 
horns. 

Sea lions watching from the perimeter 
added to the bedlam. They were more 
circumspect, as befits a species that sur- 
vives solely because it is neither good 
to eat nor looks pretty on a woman’s 
back, while their cousins, the fur-bear- 
ing seals, are in danger of becoming ex- 
tinct. Females and their pups tagged 
along behind like dogs, whiskered faces 
peering up from the waters just offshore. 
Only bulls guarding harems were touchy, 
but we knew from the islands of Mex- 
ico that they were not dangerous. 

At the far boundary of the rookery 
the lava was pierced by a series of tidal 
pools. All were occupied. Yet we des- 
perately wanted a swim, and despite the 
bellowing as we shed our clothes, felt 
the climate more friendly than at the 



Approaching the colossal rock, Sleeping Lion. 


beach, where fins still protruded. When 
I eased into one oversize bathtub, an en- 
tire family of sea lions scrambled up 
the far side. They stopped before going 
far, with an air of waiting for me to fin- 
ish — and hurry up about it. 

I was slow because the other end of 
the pool was draped with marine igua- 
nas basking on the rocks. Looking at 
them, I was for the first time fully aware 
of the landscape. The hideous reptiles, 
lying in the sun to warm corpse-cold 
blood, were reminders of the photo- 
graphs from Marchena. I floated in my 
pool looking out at unimaginable des- 
olation. Genovesa's origin was unmis- 
takable: molten rock flowing like pitch, 
cooling layer on layer into forms tor- 
tured and fantastic beyond description. 

In terms of the earth’s timetable the 
Galapagos are newly minted. Studies put 
the age of most of the islands at less 
than a million years and none much 
more than two. They surged from ocean 
depths in a mighty display of primordial 
fireworks — 2,000 volcanoes, Darwin es- 
timated. When the eruptions ended, there 
were 13 major islands, plus innumerable 
islets and rocks, totaling some 2,800 
square miles. Gales are unknown, and 
even normal winds are fickle and for 
long periods can disappear entirely. Rain 
is a rarity. Thus little erosion from the 
sea or sky has taken place, nor has there 
been an accumulation of humus and de- 
conUnutd 
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tritus through the decomposition of or- 
ganic matter. Except for a very few areas, 
the Galapagos remain creation in the 
raw, not yet ready for man. Perhaps it 
is this which makes them seem so fright- 
ening. 

When we went back to Sans Terre 
we found the birds had taken over. Pel- 
icans roosted on awning supports over 
the afterdeck and the bow pulpit was fes- 
tooned with boobies. Those who had 
first achieved a foot hold on the slippery 
stainless-steel tubing had developed a 



A masked booby perches lamely on branch. 

fine proprietary air. Interlopers were 
warned off with shrill squawks and ra- 
pier beaks. Next morning when we got 
under way to circumnavigate the island, 
neither the clanking anchor chain nor 
the swells we soon came into dislodged 
the hard-core roosters, who had to flap 
their wings without cease to maintain 
balance. They refused space to potential 
hitchhikers from our swarming escort, 
which was constantly augmented. As we 
followed each squiggle of coastline, bare- 
ly clear of backwash from surf dashing 
against sheer walls, clouds rose from oth- 
er rookeries to join the parade. Geno- 
vesa will always remain in my memory 
as the island of birds. 

By slipping away at midnight, find- 
ing our way out of the crater-harbor by 
radar and Fathometer, we avoided pro- 
longed farewells. Only the stars were with 
us when Sans Terre crossed the equa- 
tor. It was too early for Father Nep- 
tune to come aboard, but we were in 
time to see the Sleeping Lion awaken 
with the dawn. In soft morning light we 


crept between two rock pinnacles off San 
Cristobal of a size to dwarf the Far- 
aglioni of Capri, a tourist wonder of 
the Mediterranean world. It was not un- 
til we launched the dinghy and I took 
photographs from a quarter of a mile 
away that my eye succeeded in grasping 
the true scale. When Sans Terre passed 
through the cleft our sturdy oceangoing 
vessel was reduced to a barely visible 
speck. 

We dropped anchor in Wreck Bay and 
went ashore, to find a frontier settlement 
of frame houses and rusting corrugated 
iron roofs, token of increasing popu- 
lation pressures driving men farther 
afield. Approximately 3,500 Galapage- 
nos — mostly Ecuadorian but embracing 
14 nationalities — now scratch out an ex- 
istence in the archipelago. They are con- 
centrated almost entirely on San Cris- 
tobal and Santa Cruz island, where 
cloud-covered uplands provide some soil 
and moisture. As we walked the street 
rimming the beach wc found shops sell- 
ing onions and potatoes, dried fish and 
beans, canned beef and flour. One time 
through and we had done the town. 

As we voyaged on to Academy Bay 
and Santa Cruz Island a mild breeze 
kicked up little wavelets which Saits 
Terre drove through without wetting the 
deck, despite a flurry of white water un- 
der the bluff bow. Almost on course lay 
Isla Santa Fc. commonly called Barring- 
ton. All the islands have both Spanish 
and English names, the latter carrying 
the ring of nobility although mostly be- 
stowed by buccaneers. We nosed in close 
and found a paradise for sea lions. Large 
colonies snoozed in rock-girt coves or 
body-surfed in the breakers, while bulls 
maintained a ceaseless offshore patrol, 
bellowing lustily at the intruding bulk 
of Sans Terre. 

Forest Nelson, an old sailing friend 
with whom we were to rendezvous, was 
waiting to indicate the best anchorage. 
After three protracted cruises to the 
Galapagos he had sold his boat to be- 
come a pioneer in tourism. Ashore he 
showed us cottages he was constructing 
around a central dining room and 
lounge at the tip of a lava rock-flow 
into the sea. Forest envisioned small 
groups flying from Quito to Isla Bal- 
tra, where the Ecuadorian government 
had enlarged an airstrip built by the 
United States to patrol the approaches 


to the Panama Canal during World 
War II; thence the tourists would be 
brought by boat to Academy Bay. 
Later would come overnight expeditions 
on horseback to the highlands of San- 
ta Cruz and visits to Floreana. 

Academy Bay we found to have charm, 
despite having mushroomed even more 
swiftly than Wreck Bay. Our near neigh- 
bors ashore were the Angermeyer broth- 
ers, Carl, Gus and Fritz, who had ar- 
rived from Germany in 1938. We were 
anchored so close to their houses that 
Carl's pet marine iguanas swam under 
Sans Terre whenever they foraged for 
algae on the harbor bottom. Carl paint- 
ed, struggling to capture on canvas the 
special quality of the local landscapes, 
while Gus collected Galapagos curiosa — 
shells, weird formations of lava, drift- 
wood. Together they know the islands 
as no others. 

Despite a hospitable welcome, our 
glimpses of the uninhabited islands made 
the haunts of man pal). Once again we 
moved on, watching the pygmy traces 
of civilization drop astern. As soon as 
Sans Terre turned the corner of the bay, 
we looked upon terrain unchanged since 
the first awed intruder had sailed past. 
To starboard, Santa Cruz towered as 
an almost perfect cone, except for be- 
ing divided into twin craters at the very 
summit. It was clear of cloud, and wc 
could see green. Yet I was not fooled 
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Swallow-tailed gulls stroll amid the cactus. 

by the aspect of vegetation on the low- 
er slopes. Only spike-leaved Opuntia 
cactus could find a foothold in the lava, 
alternating with thorny shrubs which 
never develop into trees. They are cov- 
ered with bark as tough as armor plate 
and put forth a few green shoots only 
at the tips of their branches. Their abil- 
ity to survive depends on their capacity 
to absorb and retain the scant moisture 
falling during the season of the gartia 
drizzles. May to November. There would 
be no shade under them for a castaway. 

Islands lay literally at every point of 
the compass, although many were out 
of sight over the horizon. The larger of 
those we could see from the flying bridge 
conformed to the description in the Sail- 
ing Directions : "roughly circular in shape 
[having] one or more principal craters 
towards their centers with several small- 
er ones on their fianks.” The exception 
to the rule is Isabela, which consists of 
five major craters and lesser ones be- 
yond count. Some geologists believe the 
flow of lava was so great that five sep- 
arate islands were joined together at their 
bases, forming a contiguous land mass 
80 miles in length, by far the largest of 
the Galapagos Islands. As the highest 
cone towers to 5.540 feet and depths of 
nearly 2,000 fathoms are found close off- 
shore, the eruptions must have lifted 
some three miles above the ocean floor. 

Before sunset we anchored off San Sal- 
vador under a dramatic symbol of fiery 
creation. At one corner of Bahia Sul- 


livan rose a monolith of black rock, not 
much bigger at the base in proportion 
to its height than the Empire State Build- 
ing and seemingly nearly as tall. I sus- 
pected that even a wee tremor could 
put the whole mass across our deck. 

On leaving Academy Bay a rendezvous 
had been arranged with Carl and Gus 
Angermeyer. They were undertaking a 
round-trip voyage of 300 miles in their 
little ketch Simba in the hope of selling 
paintings and artifacts to tourists aboard 
a cruise ship scheduled to make a three- 
hour stop in Tagus Cove, on Isla Is- 
abela. Getting there. Sans Terre crossed 
the equator twice: it cuts across the 
northern tip of Isabela. When we en- 
tered Tagus Cove from one side, the 
cruise liner was steaming out the other, 
looking like a child’s windup toy in com- 
parison to the towering walls. 

The Angcrmeyers had been disap- 
pointed. Due to a change in the ship's 
announced departure time, they had 
to leave. They were somewhat cheered 
by our arrival and happy to accompany 
us to Point Espinosa, on Isla Fernandina. 
where they showed us details we might 
otherwise have overlooked. As Genovesa 
in my mind symbolizes birds. Point Es- 
pinosa is fixed as the showcase of bi- 
zarre Galapagos life. Several species do 
not exist elsewhere even in the archi- 
pelago. As we crossed Canal Bolivar, 
the volcanic slopes of Fernandina 
loomed ever more barren. But on com- 
ing to anchor near Simba, we found our- 
selves off a rare oasis of greenery, a 
mangrove swamp lying between the lava 
wastes and the sea. The point itself was 
an outstretched arm of black sand and 
ground-up scashells, making it a mot- 
tled gray; the outer extremity was like a 
hand spread open, with surf foaming 
into coves formed by the fingers. 

My introduction to local phenomena 
came before even going ashore. In the 
Ice of the point the sun was scorching. 
A swim to cool off had more than the an- 
ticipated effect. Diving from the stern 
platform, I came up gasping. In com- 
parison to the air the water was icy. 
Then I remembered the Humboldt Cur- 
rent. the great surge from the Antarctic 
that flows northward along the coast of 
South America without losing its polar 
chill. Drying hastily, I found among our 
navigational gadgets the same sensitive 
thermometer that had located the Gulf 


Stream for Finisterre on three races to 
Bermuda. Lowered over the side, the 
mercury barely topped 60° — exactly 16 
miles from the equator. 

Long ago, penguins had been swept 
away from ice fields at the bottom of 
the world by the same current, and 
ashore we were greeted by the most 
northerly colony in existence, winsome 
little fellows whose ancestors had adapt- 
ed to a strange new home. They regard- 
ed us with the gravity of judges as wc 
approached small islets fringing the man- 
grove swamp. Sharing their ledges were 
birds hardly deserving the title. Else- 
where. cormorants arc aerial acrobats, 
swooping to snatch fish from cresting 
seas. On Point Espinosa a species has 
evolved that uses the remaining stumps 

Iguanas bask on Fernandina' s sunny rocks. 



of wings only for balance when hopping 
toward the water on webbed feet that 
grew larger as the wings became vestigial. 

Totally different forms of life awaited 
us on the barren peninsula forming Point 
Espinosa. Marine iguanas were massed 
on the rim of the cove we chose for land- 
ing. When wc pulled the dinghy clear 
of the water they retreated, then formed 
a circle. Most individuals were approx- 
imately three feet in length, but many 
were larger. Ugly and black and scaly, 
they stared at us through slitted rep- 
tilian eyes. A ridge of horny dorsal spines 
bristled along their backs from neck to 
tail as they raised the forepart of their 
bodies on taloned feet. Like miniature 
dragons, several breathed steam or 
seemed to; actually they were ejecting a 
vapor-fine spray of salt water from their 
nostrils. 


continued 
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Trudging through the coarse volcanic 
sand of Point Espinosa with the An- 
germcyers. I felt as close to being in a 
lost world as could exist on this planet. 
Flightless cormorants and marine igua- 
nas are indigenous to the Galapagos, 
yet show their resemblance to similar 
species elsewhere. Naturalists agree that 
the forebears of all living things in the 
archipelago, except a few long-range fly- 
ing and swimming creatures, arrived as 
flotsam borne by currents. They were 
castaways who survived by being able 
to adapt to the conditions they found. 
Little wonder that Darwin was startled 
into questioning the tenet of faith that 
held that the world and its denizens were 
created complete in 4004 B.C. Darwin 
believed the Bible, but after he cata- 
loged 13 species of finches obviously de- 
scended from a common ancestor, each 
of which had developed beaks of dif- 
ferent shape and size to survive by dif- 
ferent means, he noted in his diary: “. . . 
One might really fancy that from an orig- 
inal paucity of birds in this archipelago, 
one species had been taken and mod- 
ified for different ends.” 

Of the exotic creatures described by 
Darwin, one of the most difficult to find 
today is the giant land tortoise. I was 
content to settle for the examples roam- 
ing enclosures at the Charles Darwin Re- 
search Station in Academy Bay. Others 

A Galapagos Itawk — the islands' only hawk. 



survive on Santa Cruz and Isla Isabela, 
but in upland fastnesses where only ded- 
icated naturalists are likely to seek them 
out. Unfortunately, the galdpagos, once 
so numerous as to give the archipelago 
its name, possessed characteristics vir- 
tually guaranteeing extinction — they 
were not only good to eat, they could 
be kept for long periods before the days 
of refrigeration. Commodore David Por- 
ter, U.S.N., captain of the frigate Essex, 
wrote in 1815: “Vessels on whaling voy- 
ages among these islands generally take 
on board from two to three hundred 
. . . and stow them in the hold, where, 
strange as it may appear, they have been 
known to live for a year, without food 
or water.” 

Behind us as we explored Point Es- 
pinosa reared a volcano that had last 
erupted six months earlier. Carl Anger- 
meyer had seen a mushroom cloud and 
heard an explosion on June 11, 1968; 
he had sailed over from Academy Bay 
a few days later to find that the bottom 
of the crater had lowered nearly 1,000 
feet, although there was no fresh lava 
flow. Across Canal Bolivar we looked 
upon a part of Isla Isabela that had 
been sea floor not many years before. 
A subterranean convulsion had caused 
a section of coast to rise so swiftly that 
fish were left stranded and langouste died 
in their caverns. Nature is not yet fin- 
ished with the Galapagos. 

Perhaps a tree standing almost at the 
tip of Point Espinosa came closest to 
symbolizing for me the wonder and mys- 
tery of the archipelago. Equatorial sun 
burned my bare shoulders as I looked 
upon swimming penguins. Sea lions by 
the hundreds ranged between the fin- 
gers of the outermost ledges, the bulls 
roaring ceaselessly while mothers nursed 
pups in the coves. Scarlet crabs, bright 
as painted tin, darted in and out of a 
surf, that creamed onto coal-black lava. 
Frigate birds wheeled and boobies plum- 
meted from a blue sky into green shal- 
lows. And there before me were the stark 
skeleton branches of a tree that some- 
how had managed to achieve maturity 
in sand laved by salt water. As I came 
closer, sea lions sleeping at the base lift- 
ed their heads, and marine iguanas, which 
had climbed into the branches to come 
nearer to the warming sun, spat at me 
through their nostrils. The tree and its 
denizens belonged; I was an intruder. 



The famous mail barrel at Post Office Bay. 

Man's existence in such surroundings is 
tenuous. The past history of the Ga- 
lapagos is one of strife, suffering and 
bloodshed. Humans arrived in small 
waves through the centuries, briefly 
clinging to the shores before being flung 
back into the sea. Ability to survive came 
from the discovery of an oasis provid- 
ing drinking water, which still limits set- 
tlement to a few parts of very few is- 
lands. One of them is Isla Santa Maria, 
or Florcana, whither Sans Terre bore 
us after Point Espinosa. 

In the summer of 1932 a German cou- 
ple, Heinz and Margret Wittmer, land- 
ed on Florcana and established them- 
selves near Black Beach Bay. Water had 
to be transported, but they managed to 
start a garden and begin construction 
of a house. Floreana at that juncture 
might have become the paradise the Witt- 
mers seem to have sought but there ar- 
rived that same October a disturbing 
woman who called herself Baroness El- 
oise Bosquet de Wagner Wehrborn. She 
had three companions, Robert Philipp- 
son, Alfred Rudolf Lorenz and an Ec- 
uadorian who had joined the entourage 
in Paris. 

Before leaving Guayaquil for Florea- 
na — and no one knew why she picked 
that particular island — the Baroness had 
announced grandiose plans for building 
a resort hotel that would make Florea- 
na renowned. She and her helpers were 
to make preliminary plans. From the 
first she regarded the island as her ex- 



elusive property. Her usual costume was 
a brassiere and shorts, and she packed 
a pistol. She brandished it frequently 
and used it on occasion, usually on an- 
imals, which she then attempted to nurse 
back to health. However, a peon work- 
ing for the Baroness apparently fell vic- 
tim to her automatic, and the Ecuadorian 
in her "family” was shipped out with a 
bullet in his stomach. Lorenz was beat- 
en and frequently threatened with worse 
after he had been displaced as the Bar- 
oness' favorite by the huskier, but no 
luckier, Philippson. 

The Baroness fancied herself "Em- 
press of the Galapagos." Newspapers 
around the world reported her scheme 
to build a "Hotel Paradiso” on Flo- 
rcana, also known as Utopia and the Is- 
land of Love. Despite the nearest thing 
to a mail service being a barrel set on a 
platform in Post Office Bay — a holdover 
from whaling days, when outbound ves- 
sels left letters for homeward-bound 
ships to pick up — the Baroness managed 
to file hot copy. 

Then in March 1934 the Baroness 
and Philippson suddenly vanished, a 
drama still ranking among the out- 
standing causes celebres of the 20th 
century. The Ecuadorian government 
appointed a commission to investigate. 
Its reports were seized upon by jour- 
nalists liberated from the shackles of 
verifiable facts by distance and the dif- 
ficulties of communications. Speculation 
filled endless columns. 

Even across the years the details came 
back vividly as Sans Terre closed Black 
Beach Bay. A boat put off as we dropped 
anchor, and Rolf Wittmer introduced 
himself as he climbed aboard. He was 
the baby Margret had been carrying 
when she arrived in the Galapagos. At 
the last moment, when Frau Wittmer 
was in great pain during labor and nor- 
mal delivery seemed hopeless, Heinz 
Wittmer left her to plead with a reclu- 
sive dentist, also a German, who lived 
on another part of the island. He came 
without delay to save the lives of moth- 
er and child. 

Rolf rowed us ashore. Margret Witt- 
mer welcomed us, a sweet-faced hausfrau 
grandmother who had survived pioneer 
hardships perhaps unequaled in her gen- 
eration of women. Sipping homemade 
wine in a curtained dining room, sur- 
rounded by her nostalgic reminders of 


a homeland far away, it was hard to re- 
member the hostile environment beyond 
the tiny clearing or conceive what carv- 
ing it from the wilderness had cost in 
human terms. Outside, chickens cackled, 
a cow grazed, children played and Rolf 
had gone back to hammering on a boat 
he was building in the side yard. 

Thus the following morning, going 
ashore at Post Office Bay. I had a feel- 
ing of closer association with the mys- 
tery of Florcana than when face to face 
with the surviving protagonists. In the 
scrub and cactus thickets nearby the Bar- 
oness had lived and planned Hotel Par- 
adiso — and undoubtedly is still there, 
close, a bundle of bones stuffed into a 
lava cave alongside what is left of her 
last lover, Philippson. Although Lorenz 
probably would have been jailed else- 
where on circumstantial evidence, he re- 
mained free for a fate more in keeping 
with the setting of the drama. A Nor- 
wegian named Nuggerud, part of a col- 
ony that had established itself in Acad- 
emy Bay, happened to stop in Dinamila , 
a small boat he used for fishing. Lorenz 
begged to be taken to Wreck Bay, where 
he could find means to leave the Ga- 
lapagos. They paused briefly at Santa 
Cruz, then continued what should have 
been an overnight passage. The next 
morning they were sighted from Wreck 
Bay, becalmed. No further thought was 
given Dinamila, which might have been 
fishing, but an old tragedy of the is- 
lands was repeating itself: no wind, no 
motor, no means to make headway, the 
keel gripped by currents; sooner or lat- 
er no food and no water. On Nov. 17, 
1934 a tuna clipper sighted a rag on a 
pole at Marchena, some hundred miles 
to the northwest. Going ashore, the cap- 
tain found the bodies. Later, photo- 
graphs were made, the visual images I 
carried approaching our first landfall in 
the Galapagos. 

At Post Office Bay we went through 
the ritual of leaving a packet of let- 
ters in the barrel and taking out some 
to mail that had been left by a Tahiti- 
bound yacht several weeks before, but 
1 could not shake a sense of malevolence. 
If it is possible for an island to be ac- 
cursed, Floreana qualifies — and its dire 
history goes on. Not long before our 
arrival a woman visitor walking with 
a group at Post Office Bay failed to re- 
turn with the others when the boat 


was ready to leave and was never 
seen again. "Captured by the Baroness, 
who is not dead but lurks in a cave.” 
explained Carl Angermeycr with mock 
seriousness on our return to Academy 
Bay. And before Sans Terre had even 
arrived at the Panama Canal there 
was another mysterious disappearance. 
An Ecuadorian vanished while hunting 
in the uplands. No one knows more 
than that his donkey came down to 
the shore with water bottles still tied 
to the saddle, a sure advertisement of 
death in the Galapagos. 

On our departure, the Island of Love 
was shrouded by unseasonal gania mists 
as it lowered into the sea. We were hap- 
py to drop anchor behind Point Suarez, 
on Hood Island 50 miles eastward, back 
among the sea lions and the birds. Hood 
is the sole nesting site of the majestic 
waved albatross, which roams the vast 
and lonely southern oceans on wings 
spanning eight feet but always finds its 
way back to the same infinitesimal dot on 
the chart. White boobies — to me the 
most beautiful and graceful of all the sea- 
birds — watched curiously as we picked 
up barnacles torn loose by surf and 
tossed to the elevated nesting plateau. As 
I held giant shells in two cupped hands 
I was able to understand for the first time 
accounts in old logbooks of ancient 
wooden ships remaining trapped in areas 
of light winds until they sank under their 
crews: barnacles as large as these growing 
in clusters on a hull would reduce the 
smartest sailer to a sluggish hulk, while 
the teredos— voracious shipworms— 
bored through the planking from below. 

When it looked as if Sans Terre might 
be trapped, too — we had had many hours 
of anxiety over the uncertainties of get- 
ting fuel — the Ecuadorian navy came to 
the rescue. We arrived in Academy Bay 
to find a supply ship that could replen- 
ish us. Nuzzling against her iron flank, 
we were efficiently given a transfusion 
of 500 gallons of diesel fuel. Astern lay 
17 anchorages on 12 islands, each dif- 
ferent within the framework of the whole. 
Wc had cruised 661 miles in five weeks. 
Only three times had we met humans 
ashore. As we rounded the last point of 
Isla San Cristobal and set course for 
the Panama Canal, steaks were still in 
the deepfreeze and a cake was baking 
in the oven. The booby birds followed 
us a long way. end 
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FLIFFISES AND GAZIP-GAZAPS 


To say nothing of baby triffises and kabooms. These are all stunts performed on the trampoline or, more 
accurately, off it. Sound like fun? Ask Miss America or Scott Carpenter by HERMAN WEISKOPF 



H ow trampolinists remain up in the 
air, even when their feet are on 
the ground, is supposed to be part of 
the deep dark mystique of their sub- 
culture. They have been called '•intro- 
verted extroverts," "airborne eccen- 
trics,” "a different breed who don't like 
stereotyped activity.” 

Forget it. Trampolinists arc the way 
they are because they somehow draw 
their personalities from the trampoline 
itself, and even when they are off it they 
have more bounce to the ounce than 
members of any other subculture going. 

Try to settle an issue with a "tramp” 
by saying you’ll flip him for it, and be- 
fore you can say heads or tails he will 
have literally flipped himself, having 
done a standing somersault. This kind 
of attitude also prompted a bunch of 
tramps to ride the escalators at Neiman- 
Marcus — while doing handstands. 

"The trampoline brings out our real 
personalities," says former world cham- 
pion Wayne Miller. "Trampolinists are 
different. We were in a gym once where 
the ceiling was too low for us to per- 
form. So guys bounced up, did flips and 
pushed the ceiling tiles out with their 
feet. Another time we put on a clinic 
on a stage where a drape almost cut off 
the view of the audience when you got 
to the top of youi bounce. I rigged things 
up with another guy and hung a rope be- 
hind the drape. When I went up high, 1 
grabbed the rope and he pulled me up 
until I disappeared from sight." 

It takes between 3.0 and 3.2 seconds 
for a tramp to go 20 feet up and 20 feet 
down — a period he refers to with a mea- 
sure of poetic and temporal license as 
"four seconds of freedom." During that 
time he performs twists, turns and flips 
that are often so quick the eye cannot 
follow them. Even when he names the 
moves he has just executed, it is some- 
times too much for the ear to follow. 
To wit: "I started with a triple twisting 
back, then an Arabian front, a fliffis, a 
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baby Iriffis, a Barani. a Randy, a Ru- 
dolph. an Adolph, a half-in half-out, a 
kaboom and a gazip-gazap." 

If it sounds as though trampolinists 
live close to ecstasy, that’s fine with 
George Nissen, the inventor of the sport, 
for that is how he envisioned it from 
the outset. Nissen built his first tram- 
poline in 1937 after graduating from the 
University of Iowa, where he was a three- 
time NCAA tumbling champion and an 
All-America diver. The first trampoline 
was a crude affair made out of slit-up 
innertubes. a canvas center and heavy 
ropes, but when Nissen took it to a 
YMCA summer camp, the kids became 
so captivated by it that they stopped 
swimming and began bouncing. 

Even a beginner can enjoy trampolin- 
ing because it has what Nissen calls “a 
low threshold of learning" that substan- 
tiates his Aw. Phooey Theory. This is an- 
other way of saying that anyone can 
quickly learn to bounce. And one doesn't 
have to. as Nissen puts it. “try to get on 
some difficult piece of equipment, fall off 
repeatedly and say, ‘Aw, phooey!' " To 
demonstrate how easy it is — and to get 
some publicity — Nissen once rented a 
kangaroo for SI 50 a day and taught it 
how to bounce. It set him back S450. 
(Nissen could have rented another kan- 
garoo for S50 a day, but the owner said 
that that one might punch him.) 

Still, accidents happen, and in Ger- 
many last year five trampolinists were 
killed. In 1963. shortly after setting a 
world record of 16' 8* in the pole vault, 
Brian Sternberg landed improperly on 
a trampoline and was paralyzed from 
the neck down. Most injuries come from 
what the AMA calls “acute flexion of 
the cervical spine" caused by landing 
on the head or back of the neck. 

Two rules of the sport are that you 
must always have spotters — people who 
stand on or near the trampoline to pre- 
vent participants from bouncing off — 
and that you must always wear a safety 
belt when learning a new’ trick. 

Some aspiring tramps never get out 
of the belt. This is because they lack a 
good kinesthetic sense — which tells a 
trampolinist where he is no matter how 
many twists and turns he has made. 

A trampolinist’s biggest fear is that 
of “getting lost” in the air. It rarely hap- 
pens. What docs happen now and then 
is that he will “perceive too much" — 


things like windows, the color of the 
walls, blondes, brunettes. 

Nissen got his idea for the trampoline 
from circus and vaudeville acts in which 
performers rebounded off nets or mat- 
tresses. One of the most prominent was 
the comedian Joe E. Brown. In 1906 he 
had an act in which he would jump off 
one platform, bounce off a trampoline- 
like surface and land on the shoulders 
of his partner. In the 1920s Brown got 
lots of laughs by falling off the stage 
into the orchestra pit, only to land on 
his rebounding surface and bounce back 
on stage. 

The trade name trampoline comes 
from the Spanish word for diving 
board — trampolin — and it is a name that 
has suffered much abuse. During the ear- 
ly years Nissen did all he could to embed 
his trademark in the public mind. Re- 
calls Nissen: "People asked, ’How's the 
bouncing rig?' and I'd say, ‘It’s a tram- 
poline. Trampoline. Trampoline." 

Once he showed up at a rodeo, where 
he was to perform, and when people 
saw the trampoline lashed to the roof 
of his car they yelled, "Here's the fella 
with the starting gate.” Then there was 
the time, after a long search for his tram- 
poline in a freight office, that Nissen spot- 
ted it and then learned the reason no 
one else had was because "they all 
thought it was a cow stanchion." 

Throughout the late '30s and early 
’40s people began hearing about the 
trampoline as Nissen put on 300 to 400 
shows a year, mostly at school assem- 
blies. While in the Navy in World War 
II he sold some top brass on using tram- 
polines to help pilots with space orienta- 
tion. Nissen himself wound up at St. 
Mary's (Calif.) Prcllight School in charge 
of such a program, and it was there that 
trampolining was born as a sport. 

After the war Nissen and his tram- 
poline went to Europe, where he got a 
hard time from border guards when he 
tried to cross into Communist countries 
with a weird-looking, foldcd-up appa- 
ratus on top of his car. Nissen would ex- 
plain that it was a trampoline. The guards 
would consult their dictionaries. "There 
is no such thing as a trampoline," they 
would tell him. Nissen would try sign 
language, pantomime. Before long the 
guards would decide that anyone fool- 
ish enough to risk playing with that silly- 
looking gizmo was harmless, and they 


would wave him across. Such fun and 
games are past. "They know what a 
trampoline is now," says Nissen, “and 
they just smile and wave us on." 

There will probably always be those 
who can't resist asking if the trampoline 
is used for training elevator operators. 
And for those who feel they must ask Nis- 
sen if he is bothered by all the ups and 
downs in his business, he replies, "No, 
it's only the jerks that bother me." 

In the late 1950s there was a hula- 
hoop type of fad for trampolining that 
left the countryside dotted with jumping 
centers. Mom, Pop and the kids would 
slop at these centers, and by the time 
they left many needed medical care. Even 
nimble teen-agers learned that they were 
in for a hard landing when they found 
themselves in midair with a hamburger 
in one hand, a Coke in the other and 
their feet pointing skyward. Now, when 
Nissen wished people would forget his 
trademark, it seemed that it was all they 
could think of when they decided to 
sue. He has since virtually abandoned 
the trademark. Indeed, in 1959 the name 
of the sport was officially changed from 
trampolining to rebound tumbling. 
There is no record of the first inter- 
collegiate match, but NCAA and AAU 
championships began in 1948 and the 
world championships in 1964. 

Surprisingly, the Russians credit Nis- 
sen with inventing the sport. They do, 
however, claim to have devised an off- 
shoot in which two contestants try to 
put a ball through a horizontal, bas- 
ketball-type net suspended above the 
trampoline surface. Nissen, who devised 
this sport in 1958, calls it spaceball, the 
Soviets cosmoball. 

Astronaut Scott Carpenter was one 
of Nissen's pupils at St. Mary's, and 
shortly before he took off in Aurora 7 
he asked Nissen for a trampoline to aid 
him in space orientation. Other astro- 
nauts have used trampolines in their 
training and so did Cosmonaut Aleksi 
Archipovich Leonov, the first man to 
walk in space. 

"When bouncing on a trampoline," 
says Nissen, "there is an instant of 
weightlessness at the very top of the 
bounce. When you bounce up, you're a 
free body, which means you rotate 
around your own center of gravity. It's 
the next thing to actually being out in 
space.” 
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TRAMPOLINE roniinued 


Take a swing at 
our other games. 



Like championship golf, 
tennis and swimming. Almost 
any sport under the sun. 

Then take a swing at the 
fun inside. A big-time stage 
show “Pzazz '70.” The 
Lounge that doesn’t care how 
late it gets. Gourmet restau- 
rants. And what have you. 

Take a swing at our fun 
. . . and our games. 

For reservations, informa- 
tion or brochures, see your 
travel agent or write. 

Desert Inn 

A Hughes Resort Hotel 
Las Vegas, Nevada 


Fittingly, the U.S. has dominated the 
sport, having won all five men's and 
women’s individual world champion- 
ships. In synchronized competition, in 
which two tramps bounce simultaneous- 
ly, the U.S. has won two of four men's 
titles, two of three women's. But the Eu- 
ropeans are improving rapidly, and U.S. 
dominance could be nearing an end. 

Five-time world champion Judy Wills 
has dropped out, but Wayne Miller is 
back after some harrowing experiences. 
In 1966 Miller, then a sophomore at 
Michigan, won all four big trampoline 
competitions: AAU, NCAA, world and 
the international Schuster Cup. Then 
Miller's high life had a comedown. 

“In '67 I tore tendons in my ankle," 
he says. "I needed a motorized wheel- 
chair to get around campus, and I did 
all right until 1 got stuck in a snow 
bank. Because I couldn't compete. I be- 
came depicssed. My weight went up, so 
I took diet pills. But 1 had no real pur- 
pose. 1 was meandering through life. I 
kept on popping pills. I took 10, 20 a 
day. People tell me about things 1 did, 
but a lot of them I don't remember. I 
was speeding through life. I invested in 
a bar and helped run it. That did me 
no good. Things got worse." 

In April 1968 Miller was arrested for 
forging a prescription in his home town 
of Lafayette, La., where he had gone 
after dropping out of school. 

"I went to a shrink," Miller says. “He 
wanted me to get off pills gradually. I 
said no, that I wanted to stop right then. 
On Aug. 15. 1968 I quit pills. 1 haven't 
had one since. Now I'm docile." 

Off pills. Miller zoomed from 125 
pounds to 197 within six months. "1 be- 
came the fat boy. the funny boy, the 
joker, the joJJy,” he says. 

In 1969 Miller returned to Michigan 
and got his weight down to a normal 
150. “The first time 1 competed was at 
the Midwest Open last Decembei," he 
says. "That was the first time most peo- 
ple in the sport had seen me since my 
troubles. It was exhilarating to find out 
they were pulling for me. I won. I cried." 

A few weeks later, following his grad- 
uation from Michigan, Miller returned 
to Lafayette and began work on his mas- 
ter's in physical education at the Uni- 
versity of Southwestern Louisiana. He 
also sought the help of Jeff Hennessy, 
the coach who has made USL a tram- 
poline power and who coached him to 
two senior men's AAU titles while he 
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was in high school. The new. docile 
Wayne Miller is now soaring as high 
as anyone in the sport — he gets 20 feet 
up — and has a good chance to win 
another world title on June 19 in Bern. 
Switzerland. 

Another highly proficient trampolinist 
from Southwestern Louisiana is Jim 
Yongue (pronounced young). He has 
never won a major title, but his talent 
was so exceptional that everyone knew 
he would before long. At least that was 
the opinion until last Oct. 15. when he 
was accidentally shot in the head by his 
roommate while practicing quick-draw. 
The bullet went in over his left eye and 
lodged in his brain near his left ear. 

“When they operated on Jimmy they 
removed a portion of his brain the size 
of a silver dollar and about twice the 
thickness," says Hennessy. "Five days 
after surgery, though, he was out of in- 
tensive care, and 12 days after that he 
was watching us work out. Less than 
two months after the accident he was 
working out himself. In the middle of 
December we put on a show at the half- 
time of our first home basketball game. 
Nobody knew Jimmy would be jumping. 
There was nothing but a thin layer of 
skin over the wound, but his doctor and 
father felt it would be O.K. for him to 
perform. I always do the announcing at 
these programs but when Jimmy got out 
there I couldn't think of a thing to say." 

Yongue, who now has a steel plate in 
his head, attends special classes in New 
Orleans, where he is relearning how to 
read. 

Still another typical trampolinist is 
Billy Popiwenko, who is of Ukrainian 
descent, grew up in Australia and is now 
a freshman at the University of Hawaii. 
"I'm terribly fidgety," he says. “J can't 
sit still to do things like playing cards. 
When I visit someone, it's usually quick: 
open the door, say 'Hi,' say 'Bye,' close 
the door." 

One of the few times Popiwenko sits 
still is when he is figuring out a new 
bounce routine. To do this he jots down 
10 nicks and their degrees of difficulty 
as he envisions the flight pattern of each. 
"You try to get a rhythm, a flow from 
one trick to the next," Billy says. 

Trampolinists are allowed all the 
bounces they need to get ready, then be- 
tween 10 and 12 after they have done 
their first trick. When they have begun 
their routine, each bounce must be fol- 
lowed by another trick. Four judges score 
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TWINKLE 
TWINKLE, 
LITTLE CAR. 


Chevrolet's upcoming little car was 
named after a star. 

No ordinary run-of-the-Milky-Way star, 
mind you. 

Vega. Star of the first magnitude. Bright- 
est in the constellation Lyra. 

Which gives our car a lot to live up to. 

Fine. 

Consider the name a commitment. 

Bright. But not flashy. 

True, Vega is going to look great. 

True, it will come in 10 shiny acrylic 
lacquer colors including bright yellow. 

But where it's really going to 
shine is where it doesn't even show. 

In the chassis, the body, the engine, 
the brakes, the suspension, the 
nuts, the bolts. 

We built Vega from 
scratch. 

Everything was designed 
for this car and this car alone . 

And it all comes together 
on the most highly automated 
precision production line in the 
world, at our plant near Lordstown, 

Ohio. 


What we're saying is, Vega is going to 
be an exceptionally well-built little car. 

It is going to be a joy to own and drive. 

You'll see. 

Solid. But not square. 

We don't buy the idea that an inex- 
pensive, economical car automatically means 
dull driving. 

Vega's 2300 -cubic -centimeter over- 
head cam engine will make it move a lot more 
briskly than your average little car. Vega's 
disc/drum brake system will make it stop 
emphatically. Vega's 25.5-foot turning circle 
(curb to curb) will make it maneuver 
more nimbly than most. 

We've been calling it "the little 
car that does everything well.'' 
Well, we're not kidding. 
The astronomy ends here. 
You'd figure a car with 
all that going for it would have 
an astronomical price, compared 
to ordinary little cars. 

You figured wrong. 
When it comes down to 
price, our star comes down to earth. 
You'll be pleasantly surprised. 

VEGA 





for traction, 
they're on so 


This illustration shows, in a wet-braking test, the car w ith the Custom Power Cushion Polyglas 
tires stopping almost two full car lengths shorter than the car with the conventional bias-ply tires. 



Polyglas tires 

You'll see why 
many 1970 cars. 


You’re looking at what happened in a wet- 
braking test. Goodyear tested the stopping 
ability of conventional two-ply Power C ushion 
tires against Custom Power Cushion Polyglas 
tires— the ones on many 1970 car models. 

The two cars, identical except for the tires, 
were braked from 45 mph to 0 on a wet mac- 
adam track. The average stopping distance for 
the car with bias-ply tires was 226 feet. The car 
-with the Polyglas tires had an average stopping 
distance of 194 feet. 

So, the difference was 32 feet, almost two 
car lengths — and sometimes that can make all 
the difference. 

Less squirm means more stopping ability. 

The tread grooves of a conventional bias-ply 
tire (like those tested here) squirm and squeeze 
together as they meet the road, resulting in loss 
of traction. But in the Polyglas tire, the fiberglass 
belts which surround the strong polyester cord 
body hold the tread grooves open, resulting in 
less squirm, more traction and better stopping 
ability. 

Extra mileage, too. 

At our Texas Proving Grounds, Polyglas tires 
were run for 40 million test miles as engineers 


kept improving their long-wearing qualities. 
And motorists have discovered their extra-mile- 
age capability while rolling up billions of miles 
on cars all across the United States. 

If you want to get the benefit of all this testing 
and experience, make sure you get Polyglas 
tires and nothing else. Look forthe name on the 
sidewall and remember: 

If it doesn't say Goodyear, it can't be 
Polyglas. 



“Polyglas” 
>859,703 


Polyglas is a 

Only Goodyear makes Polyglas tires. 


GOOD-YEAR 



TRAMPOLINE continued 


Could our new shaving 
cream put our after shave 
out of business? 

It’s not likely. 

After all, millions of men have been wearing 
English Leather* After Shave for years. 

But, after some men have had a clean, fresh, great 
smelling shave with our luxurious shave cream, they 
might forget to use our after shave. 

We really can’t blame them. 

After all, it is a terrific shave cream. And the 
English Leather scent does linger on . . . and on . . . and on . . . 



ENGLISH LEATHER SHAVE CREAM 1 1 OZ. $1.50. 6 OZ. $1.00. 

ALSO IN LIME AND TIMBERLINE MENTHOL. 


the contestants on form, execution and 
degree of difficulty, as in diving. The 
most difficult trick is a Miller (named 
after Wayne Miller — it’s a triple twist- 
ing double-back somersault). 

Since the beginning, trampolining was 
a coed sport. Best of the girls is Judy 
Wills. Judy, also a two-time world tum- 
bling titlist, was briefly coached by Hen- 
nessy while in high school and later by 
Herb Vogel at Southern Illinois. She is 
not defending her title this year because 
of a back injury and because she nearly 
sliced off a thumb while climbing a 
mountain near Denver. 

Replacing her as AAU champion and 
winner of the woi Id team tryouts is Renee 
Ransom of Memphis, a perfect example 
of Nissen’s "low threshold" concept. She 
is a 13-year-old seventh-grader, is five 
feet tall, weighs 1 07 pounds and could lis- 
ten to Glen Campbell sing all day. Renee 
broke her ankle on the trampoline last 
year, but within a month was doing a full 
routine with a cast on her leg. 

"Last year Renee wanted a horse," 
ber father says, "and I told her that if 
she won the junior Olympic diving I'd 
buy her one. ‘What if I finish second?’ 
she wanted to know. ‘Then you get a 
mule,’ I said. She came in second, so I 
told her, ‘Let’s get your mule.’ Then 
I took her out and showed her what I 
had bought: a golden palomino." 

Renee might have been only second 
best this year if Judi Ford hadn't been 
named Miss America and been obliged 
to give up the sport because of her many 
commitments. Judi, now a sophomore 
at Illinois, was at Southwestern Loui- 
siana last year and was second to Judy 
Wills in the AAU championships. 

Recalls Hennessy: "At halftime of a 
basketball game two years ago our team 
put on a trampoline exhibition. More 
than 8.000 people were on hand, and 
when they saw Judi they went berserk. 
The local radio announcer, who was sup- 
posed to give the halftime statistics to 
his listeners, forgot about them, and the 
station had to fill in with music. The 
sports information director from our 
school was supposed to go to the team's 
dressing room, but decided to skip it. 
The concessionaire told me, 'I’m sup- 
posed to make my money at halftime, 
but nobody comes because they're 
watching that girl.’ ” 

"Girls are hard workers," says Earle 
Duggan, coach of the all-girl Dcs Moines 
Dynamics. “I have one girl — Mary Mc- 


PR00UCTS OF MEM COMPANY INC. NORTHVALE. N.J. ©1970. 




The money free has many branches. 

Knowing this makes a difference in the way we approach your life insurance program. 

State Mutual of America M 

A member of The America Group: many companies, in many fields IImpr'ipa 
looking from many directions al you and your financial future. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY Ol AMERICA, Worcester. Mass 01605. Investing over S3 million a week in American enterprise. 
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Donald— who didn't have a day off from 
training in 27 months. My girls work 
out 25 hours a week and the weakest 
one can do 27 chin-ups." 

No one knows more about the trib- 
ulations financial and otherwise — of 
trampolining than Jeff Hcnnessy. He gets 
no salary for coaching trampoline and 
has often reached into his own pocket 
to pay bills incurred by the sport, no 
small feat for a man with a wife and 
three children. In any case, Hcnnessy is 
a man of deep sincerity, and there arc 
those who feel that if it had not been 
for him, trampolining in this country 
might be extinct. 

Five years ago the AAU gymnastics 
committee became disenchanted with 
trampolining. “But," says Vannie Ed- 
wards, coach at Southeastern Louisiana, 
"Jeff did a great job of selling the sport to 
them and got it back on the program." 

Money has always been a problem. 
"I've got a bill for S580 from our trip 
to the NCAAs." Hennessy said the oth- 
er day, "and I have no idea how to pay 
it. Before the world championships one 
year I was S900 short. I went to a bank 
and explained the situation. A bank of- 
ficial told me. 'Just sign a note for a 
S900 loan, and I’ll raise the money while 
you're away and it won't cost you a 
penny." When 1 got back he told me he 
hadn't had enough lime yet, but that he 
had raised S300 so far. Next day I picked 
up the newspaper and 1 knew I was in 
trouble this guy had been arrested for 
embezzling S240.000." 

The cost of sending the U.S. team to 
Bern is S7.000. It had been hoped that 
most of this amount would come from 
ticket sales at the final trials. Alas, only 
300 people showed up. "I'm sick," Hen- 
nessy said as he scanned the empty seats. 
"It's too bad Judi Ford couldn't have 
been here." 

Assorted fund-raising activities — sell- 
ing emblems, program sales, little kids 
going from door to door asking for do- 
nations- — brought the total take up to 
S2,000. Still, a 55,000 deficit isn't 
enough to keep Hcnnessy down. He 
called George Nisscn, who said he had 
a little item that might bring in some 
money: S3.500 worth of yo-yos. Thus 
for the past month trampolinists have 
been peddling yo-yos. Even for "a dif- 
ferent breed who don't like stereotyped 
activity," this has to be the most off- 
beat method ever devised for paying 
one's way to Switzerland. end 


86 Proof — Brown-forman Distillers Corp . Louisvlle Ky 
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This year 

you elect the All-Stars 


After thirteen years, selection of the All-Star 
teams has been returned to the fans by 
Baseball Commissioner Bowie Kuhn. (With an 
assist from the people at Gillette, who’ve 
sponsored Major League Baseball broadcasts 
for over 30 years.) 

How to vote: Pick up an official All-Star Ballot 
where Gillette products are sold, or at any 


major or minor-league ballpark. Deadline for 
voting is midnight, June 28, 1970. 

What happens to your ballot: Ballots will be 
tabulated by computer, under the supervision 
of the Commissioner of Baseball. 

Pick up your official All-Star ballot today. If 
your team loses, you have nobody to blame 
but yourself. 


Gillette 

Gillette participation in the official balloting for the 1970 All-Star Game is by authority and under the supervision of 
Major League Baseball, Bowie Kuhn, Commissioner. If your store is out of ballots send self-addressed, stamped envelope 
to Baseball Commissioner, All-Star Election HQ, Box 1970, Rosemount, Minn. 55068 
©1970, The Gillette Co., Boston, Mass. 



PEOPLE 


"He loves the game and has a 
peculiar interest in statistics." 
says Ow ner Bob Short of the new 
man in the Senators' front of- 
fice. The characteristics sound 
like those of any baseball nut. 
but apparently David Eisenhower 
possesses them in staggering 
abundance and so was invited 
to put them to use this summer 
compiling the Senators' daily 
statistics, keeping records on 
farm team players and writing 
press releases. It's a 9-to-5 deal, 
plus night work and traveling. 
Eisenhower's salary has not been 
disclosed but. as he says, “I 
would have taken this job for 
nothing." 

♦ "Even when the pitcher is 
standing around hanging on to 
the ball. I find that exciting," 
says Maurice Kaplow, conductor 
for the Pennsylvania Ballet and 
former member of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. A ft', 190-pound 
"frustrated athlete." Kaplow 
was explaining how he happened 
to bid SI 30 at a theater benefit 
for 10 minutes of batting prac- 
tice with the Philadelphia Phil- 
lies. He grew up in Cleveland, 
playing the violin and juggling 
allegiances to the Indians and 
Jascha Heifetz. "I'd sneak out 
and play the outfield some- 
times." lie says. "My father, who 
was a fiddler, too. used to check 
my fingers, but he never said any- 
thing." So after all these years 


is Kaplow looking like a Babe 
Ruth Manque ? Well, says Philfic 
Coach Doc Edwards, who 
pitched during Kaplow 's batting 
practice stint. "The man has a 
great personality." 

Until last week Buddy Blattner. 
the Kansas City Royals broad- 
caster. had missed only one game 
broadcast in more than 20 years, 
but now he's missed another. 
The first was last summer when 
one of his daughters was mar- 
ried. and the second was last 
week for another daughter, an- 
other wedding. Debbie stands 
just under 6 feel and plays cen- 
ter for the University of Kansas 
women's basketball team. Bride- 
groom Doug Knop has won three 
straight Big Eight discus titles 
for Kansas. "Whenever and 
wherever he wants to get mar- 
ried is all right with me." Blatt- 
ner told the Royals. "When 
someone who is 6’ 2*. weighs 
260 pounds and has a 19-inch 
neck asks for anything, he 
gets it." 

Edward Heath. Britain's leader 
of the Opposition, is a serious 
sailor (SI. Aug. 18). and there 
was a speculative stir in Fleet 
Street when the 53-year-old 
bachelor included Miss Joan 
McKee, herself a real sailing 
buff, in his crew for a 50-mile 
outing in his yacht Morning 
Cloud. Miss McKee was just go- 




ing to help out with the cook- 
ing — so it wasn't her fault the 
Morning Cloud ran aground. 

The well-known bank director 
Casey Stengel, who unaccount- 
ably was not invited to that busi- 
nessman's dinner at the White 
House, had this to say recently 
about the stale of the nation’s 
economy. "You sec." he ex- 
plained. "gold used to be the 
thing. They had it in Kentucky. 
Now it's all over the world, it's 
international, and they'd like to 
get it back. It's a serious thing. 
Some people think money's in 
the ground now, though — that 
stuff they call oil but it isn’t, 
see. The gold's over there, and 
we got to catch it on the way 
back. Then we'd get it down and 
everybody could come in and 
borrow money and I ‘d like it bet- 
ter. It's all so simple. What we 
got to do is catch the gold on 
the way back." 

Five fathers were selected as fa- 
thers of the year this, the 35th 
time around -Frank Borman, 
the Reverend Leon H. Sullivan 
of Philadelphia's Zion Baptist 
Church, Bowie Kuhn. Jack Nick- 
laus and Joe Garagiola. At the 
awards luncheon Garagiola ob- 
served of his baseball career. 
"It's not a record, but being 
traded four times w hen there arc 


only eight teams in the league 
tells you something. I thought f 
was modeling uniforms for the 
National League." Perhaps that 
is what made Joe so clothcs-con- 
scious — he was nattily clad in a 
brown blazer and plaid slacks 
designed by Hardy Amies, who 
is somewhat better known as a 
designer to Her Majesty, Queen 
Elizabeth. 

® "Tennis and a bit of swim- 
ming arc my summer sports." 
Peggy Fleming reports. "I've just 
had a few tennis lessons, four or 
five years ago. My fiance plays 
about the same way I do." She 
and fiance Greg Jenkins will be 
married next week, and if potter- 
ing about the court is all their 
tennis amounts to it's O.K. with 
Peggy. "The main thing is just to 
get out in the fresh air," she says. 
"A skater is indoors all the time 
on that artificial ice. We never 
even get a suntan— maybe that's 
why skaters don't look much like 
athletes at all." 

“Old shotputters never die,” 
says Otis Chandler, "they only 
get weak." It is true that the 42- 
year-old publisher of the Los An- 
geles Times had just heaved the 
16-pound shot 46’ 7%", a dis- 
tance somewhat short of his 57' 
4*/i" best in 1950. On the other 
hand, that 1950 throw was an 
NCAA record fora mere 10 min- 
utes. This year's toss is finishing 
up its second week as a nation- 
al seniors record, and so is Chan- 
dler's l50'IO'/2' discus throw 
that bettered Fortune Cordien's 
year-old mark by almost three 
feet. Competing for the first time 
in 19 years. Chandler showed 
up 10 pounds under his best 
competitive weight of 230 and 
could not even recall when he 
had last put the shot, but he 
was heartened. "J'lJ give it a try 
again at the Coliseum," he said, 
"and if all goes well I'll enter 
the U.S. Masters in San Diego." 
He has set himself a goal of 50' 
for the shot and is even con- 
sidering practicing. 
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“The third day there, 

I managed to lose our money. 
The worst part was having 
to tell Billy we were going home 
a week early.” 


_% 


I T WAS something the Lennons 
had been looking forward to 
for a whole year - their first 
camping trip with Billy. 

It never occurred to Billy’s dad to 
carry American Express Travelers 
Cheques instead of cash. Losing 


money was something other 
people did. 

So, of course, he went and lost his 
bankroll — $250 — and had to 
cut their vacation short. 

It didn’t have to happen. 

If Billy’s dad had lost American 
Express Travelers Cheques 
instead of cash, he could have 
gone to the local American 
Express office or representative 
— we’re all over the U.S. - and 
got his missing Cheques 
replaced. One vacation rescued. 

Even on weekends and holidays 
in the U.S., American Express can 
arrange an emergency refund 
up to $100 to tide you over. (Just 
call Western Union Operator 25.) 


Only American Express gives 
refunds 365 days a year. 

Our Cheques are good everywhere 
—at restaurants, hotels, motels, 
gas stations, nightclubs, stores - 
both here and abroad. 

You can get American Express 
Travelers Cheques where 

American Express Travelers Cheques— 
the money you can't really lose. 

you bank for just 1C for every 
dollar’s worth. 

Which means that for $2.50 
the Lennons could have saved 
themselves a lot of grief. 


.American Express Travelers Cheques 

AMERICAN EXPRESS. 

FOR PEOPLE WHO TRAVEL 


baseball / Harold Peterson 



Jan van der Zee 
is (Ir world’s best 
tobacco blender. 


We give him (lie 
worid’s best tobaccos 
to Mend. 

DOUWE EGBERTS 

HOUSE BLEND 

We've been producing the world’s great 
tobacco mixtures since 1753. Now we have 
a new blend. A masterful blend of truly 
superb tobaccos. Because it is the best 
in the house, we call it our D.E.* HOUSE 
BLEND. You may enjoy the D.E. HOUSE 
BLEND in two versions — Regular and 
Aromatic. Both are in handsome tins. If 
you have been seeking an outstanding 
pipe tobacco, we suggest you try our 
HOUSE BLEND. It is sensibly priced at 
70C a tin. 

For the name of the store nearest you 
that purveys our HOUSE BLEND, write 
to Douwe Egberts, Inc., P.O. Box 472, 
Chatsworth, California 91311. 

*Our full name is Douwe Egberts 
Tabaksmaatschappij. Quite a mouthful to 
pronounce, isn’t it? That’s all right. 
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R. Jackson, meet R. Jackson 


R. JACKSON. OAKLAND (bats left, 
throws left), is a utility man hitting .199. 
By coincidence, there was an R. Jack- 
son who rapped out 47 home runs for 
Oakland last year. Reggie Jackson also 
had great speed, an arm. good fielding 
and wide popularity, not just for his abil- 
ity but also for his personality. This 
year's R. Jackson mostly has had an in- 
vitation to a steak fry on Owner Char- 
lie O. Finley's farm (which he rejected), 
wife trouble, the fans on his back and a 
S47.000 contract, which he has been in- 
vited to take with him down to Des 
Moines. R. Jackson at first rejected that 
offer, too. Profanely. 

Cards and letters have been coming 
in, asking if the two Jacksons are re- 
lated. The surprising answer is, in one 
word: yes. In fact, some very good clues 
identify them as One and the Same. 

For an instance, ever since Finley de- 
creed that Jackson be sat down against 
left-handed pitchers, opposing managers 
have juggled rotations so that the A's 
see nothing but lefthanders. Finley may 
not want Jackson in the lineup, but man- 
agers whose teams have to face him want 
him in it even less. Besides, last year's 
superstar has not wilted all that thor- 
oughly. He does have eight home runs 
and 10 stolen bases, and against Chi- 
cago he was on base eight limes in 15 
at bats. Five were walks, which only in- 
dicates that pitchers would rather see 
him on first than at home. He still hits 
impossibly long drives in practice. 

At least as significantly, Jackson seems 
to have put aside the bitterness cloud- 
ing his sunny, nice-guy nature. He ac- 
cepts demeaning roles as pinch runner 
and defensive replacement without glow- 
ering. and he has even pitched batting 
practice, where he showed a pretty good 
curve. He flew to Tempe, Ariz. when his 
briefly separated wife contracted hepa- 
titis, and now he is hinting that he 
could change his mind about going to 
the minors. “I'm trying, really trying." 
Jackson says. "Maybe too hard. But 
the slump has made me a belter person. 
You learn to be a man all over again." 

The players are on Jackson's side. 
When Finley threatened to send him 
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down, there was a spontaneous gathering 
round Jackson in the clubhouse. “He's 
not dogging it,” says one player, “and 
he has a sense of humor. He's dying in- 
side. but do you know what he did when 
we left Anaheim? He went around of- 
fering to take care of the luggage. He sa- 
luted for an imaginary tip. just like a 
redcap. I had to laugh. It was kinda 
funny, you know. I mean he didn’t sulk 
or quit.” 


THE WEEK 


A I \A/FQT M,NNESOTA pitchers 
ML VVLU I have been sneaking into 
the batting cage for extra practice. Luis Ti- 
ant, notably, got three hits, drove in three 
runs, scored two runs and raised his bat- 
ting average to .435 in the Twins’ 1 1-2 vic- 
tory over Milwaukee. He, Jim Perry, Jim 
Kaat and Dave Boswell batted in nine runs 
and scored 14, one of them a winning run. 
coming when Kaat reached home from first 
on a single. Their hitting may be in apol- 
ogy for having only eight complete games 
thus far. Boswell, in fact, at 2-5 with a 
7.17 ERA, was not apologizing so much as 
castigating himself. “I could make excuse 
after excuse, and maybe the public would 
buy it. and some of my teammates, too," 
he said. "But I am cheating myself, be- 
cause I am not extending. I worked four or 
five years to get this job, and it only takes 
eight or nine games to lose it. If they think 
the bullpen will be beneficial, to the bull- 
pen I will go. I'm a team player." But the 
Twins arc still hitting .282 as a team. 

California (page 28) took three mean 
losses. Recently arrived from Des Moines, 
Oakland Second Baseman Tony Larus- 
sa drove in both runs as the A's beat (he 
Angels 2-0. Sore-elbowed Blue Moon Odom 
was hurting all over when he gave up no 
earned runs and lost on his 25th birth- 
day. 2 I against Cleveland, as Shortstop 
Bert Campaneris made two errors on rou- 
tine chances. 

Wally Bunker, 0-6, gave up three runs in 
the 12th inning against Washington to help 
spoil Kansas city pitchers' ERA which had 
been 2.25 in six games (five of them won 
by the Royals). But Moc Drabowsky gave 
continued 
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lip only one run in four relief appearances 
after emerging from the hospital. 

Holes were showing. The Chicago White 
Sox, losers of 10 of their last 12 games, vis- 
ited a Red Sox team that had lost 12 of 16. 
The Pales succeeded in losing two more 
games, plus one helmet. Never very big 
gauge, the Sox docked Syd O’Brien SI 7.50 
when he cracked his batting helmet by slam- 
ming it down on the clubhouse runway. 
His teammates chipped in for a new one 
and the short-fused O'Brien took the old 
helmet out on the field and ceremoniously 
smashed it to pieces. Milwaukee gave up 
41 runs and lost four of six. 

MINN 31-13 CAL 30-17 OAK 25-23 
KC 19-27 CHI 18-29 MIL 15-30 


A I PAQT Not long 380 BALTI * 

ML LMO I MORE S Earl Weaver 
complained, "We went into Kansas City 
and three straight days they knocked out 
our starters. I never saw anything like it." 
(When someone pointed out that the Ori- 
oles won all three games. Weaver said, 
"Yeah, we did, didn't we'?") Now he doesn't 
even have nonfinishing pitchers to worry 
about. Mike Cuellar and Jim Hardin threw 
four- and five-hit shutouts, and Dave Mc- 
Nally pitched a six-hit complete game as 
Baltimore won four straight before losing 
two at California. Tom Phoebus lost a six- 
hitter, but then he's been in on a winless two- 
hitter, a three-hitter and a four-hitter too. 
Until Paul Blair was bcaned Sunday, mat- 
ters were going almost too well. When Sec- 
ond Baseman Dave Johnson was sidelined, 
for instance, Chico Salmon came in and 
went 3 for 5, 2 for 3 and 4 for 5, fielding flaw- 
lessly. Johnson recovered quickly. "He was 
cured by Dr. Salmon," Frank Robinson said. 

new york fell 7>/ 2 games behind Bal- 
timore. The Yankees lost four out of six 
as the league's poorest long-ball-hitting team 
got only three home runs. Reliever Steve 
Hamilton lost twice, but Fritz Peterson won 
his seventh. Relief pitching and timely hit- 
ting carried Washington to its best week of 
the season. Fireman Darold Knowles picked 
up his first w in and eighth save, and the Sena- 
tors, after three weeks below .200 in team 
batting, finally bettered the mark with fewer 
than 10 hits in only two games. Washington 
is two games ahead of last year's pace, 
w hen the Senators made Ted Williams man- 
ager of the year by finishing over .500. 

On two successive nights, Detroit beat 
the Yankees on home runs in the bottom 
of the ninth, one by Bill Frcchan and an- 
other by Willie Horton. Young Lcs Cain 
won a complete game, and rookie Dennis 
Saunders pitched his 1 0th inning of relief 
without a run. boston Owner Tom Yaw- 
key noted that the Red Sox had not had 
four back-to-back hits all season and said, 
"I can't fault a manager because guys don't 


get runs." Lefty Sam McDowell haltcdafive- 
game Cleveland losing streak. He had ear- 
lier stopped two streaks of three games and 
one of four. McDowell has accounted for 
sev en of the Tribe's 16 wins. 

BALT 33-15 NY 26-23 WASH 22-24 

DET 21-23 BOST 20-25 CLEV 16-27 

Ml \A/FQT End,css, y w * nn < n 8 cin- 

I N L VV L U I cinnati was a loose and 
happy crew. "The manager gave me heck 
because I got 'em out in the ninth inning 
with only six pitches," Reliever Wayne 
Granger reported. "He told me he put me 
in the game to give me some work." Spark) 
Anderson said he thought all four of his start- 
ers Jim Merritt, Jim McGlothlin, Gary 
Nolan and Wayne Simpson — could win 20 
games. As if the Reds weren't embarrassing 
the rest of the league enough. Tommy Helms 
started hitting. Exactly .187 the week be- 
fore, Helms had a nine-for-21 streak. Luck, 
always a camp follower of winning sides, 
also entered. Cincinnati twice took ofT a 
bunt sign and each time scored a game-win- 
ning run. When San Diego tried the same 
thing with runners on and none out in the 
bottom of the ninth, Ollie Brown hit into a 
double play. 

"Maybe it's the letdown after getting 
the 3,000th hit," Henry Aaron said. He 
had achieved only four singles in his last 
1 1 at bats. During Aaron's slump — only 
he could call it that his batting average 
rose to .331. All-Star write-in candidate 
Rico Carty powered out three home runs 
for a total of 14 as red hot Atlanta won 
its eighth game in 10 starts. His batting av- 
erage stood at .436. 

Willie Davis' average, meanwhile, rose 
from ridiculous to respectable, and suddenly 
the fast los angeles bottle batter was talk- 
ing again. "I still think I can hit .400," 
Dav is insisted. He also said, "1 love this As- 
troTurf. High grass is for the birds." This 
was after the speed of Davis, Maury Wills 
and Manny Mota had chewed up the Car- 
dinals on St. Louis' new carpet. 

Little Leagues, move over. The san 
francisco Giants allowed the Dodgers 19 
runs Tuesday after giving the Padres 17 
runs the previous Saturday, then let Pitts- 
burgh have II. In the Pirate game they 
blew a 10-4 advantage but hung on to 
win 13-11. Crowds were Little League, 
too. Against arch-foe Los Angeles, the 
largest attendance was 7,876. The only 
bright spots were Giant baiting averages: 
Ken Henderson was still hitting .340, Dick 
Dietz .353. 

After losing seven of eight, Houston 
could not get well even on its old elix- 
ir, the Mets. The Astros beat the Mcts 
10 out of 12 last year and they whomped 
them 5-0 Friday. Then they lost three. 
san diego, which swept only one dou- 


bleheader last year, nearly did it twice in 
five days against two division leaders. The 
Padres beat Cincy 8-1 and 4-1 but let Chi- 
cago up after leading 4-0 in a nightcap. 

CINN 36-14 ATL 27-19 LA 28-20 
SF 24-26 HOUS 21-29 SD 22-31 


NL EAST 


The Chicago Cubs won 
four out of six, lengthen- 
ing their lead. Jim Hickman, blossoming asa 
steady longball hitter, pushed his average to 
.333. Shortstop Don Kcssingcr moved up to 
.309, and Ernie Banks got three hits — includ- 
ing his 501st career home run — in his first full 
day back since an injury. Normally steady 
Ron Santo, however, was rested for one 
game in favor of Paul Popovich. At least two 
writers strongly implied again that ties be- 
tween Leo Durochcr and his players — not to 
mention Phil Wrigley — were not so close that 
daylight could not be descried between them. 
Durocher tongue-lashed the Cubs for voting 
22-3 not to accept the owners' first proposal 
to the players' association, yet Wrigley had 
advised the players to "go along with the rest 
of the fellows. There's no reason to stick your 
necks out on my account." Informed of Du- 
rochcr's polemics, Wrigley said mildly, 
"What do you want— a good manager or 
good taste?" 

The new york Mets continued to draw 
like a 300-foot chimney. A Memorial Day 
crowd of 54,424 topped their previous 1970 
major league high. They also struggled back 
over .500, beating both the Cardinals and 
Houston convincingly in three- and four- 
game series. Gary Gentry pitched a three- 
hitter, and Nolan Ryan struck out II, but 
Tom Seaver absorbed his third straight de- 
feat, despite striking out 10. 

Although Bob Gibson won a second well- 
pitched ball game, reducing kibitzers’ home 
remedies (the latest being that he suck two 
lemon drops in the fifth inning), st. louis 
could not do anything else right. The Cardi- 
nals had lost the last seven games in which 
their starting pitcher was not named Gibson. 
They dropped two of three in a series in 
which the Mets did not bother to use Seaver, 
Koosnian or Ryan. After the fire in their 
Philadelphia hotel, there was another in their 
New York lodgings. And their laundry came 
back dirtier than when they sent it. 

Pittsburgh lost a 14th game in which it 
outhit its opponent. Sprinkle hitter Tony 
Taylor sprayed out four home runs as Phil- 
adelphia won four out of six games in one 
stretch, even if Manager Frank Lucchcsi 
did gel an accidental punch in the eye in a 
bar and absentmindedly got on a plane 
bound for Hamburg, Germany. Montreal 
lost five straight at home, then headed for 
Crosley Field and the Astrodome. In nei- 
ther have the Expos ever won a game. 
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If their Canadian is this fine, 

-w-w T * — ^ ^ 1 ^~V 1 »- 


Perhaps it’s because the beauty 
you see outside reflects the care we 
take inside. 

From the meticulous selection 
of grain right through aging and ul- 
timate delivery, we coddle imported 
O.F.C., taste-testing it every step of 
the way. 

Then, because we couldn’t put 




We do something they don’t do. 

Blended Canadian wnisky. Distilled taste tested, 
bottled and corked in Vaiieyf.eid. P. Q. Canada. 
6yrs.oid.86 Bcraof ScnenieyD>stiiier$Co N.v.C. 


as fine a Canadian as this in just any 
package, we cradle O.F.C. in the 
Dominion teardrop bottle. And seal 
it with a cork, so it opens to the same 
sound as fine wine. 

Why take steps noone else does? 
Perhaps as testimony toa philosophy 
that things that look better, often are. 



bridge / Charles Goren 


This king 
was truly the 
monarch 

\A/hen bridge experts speak of the tyr- 
* * anny of the spade suit they are re- 
ferring to the advantage in the bidding 
enjoyed by the side that holds the highest- 
ranking suit. Except for hands in which 
the opponents arc able to bid no trump, 
they can compete against the spade hold- 
ers only by climbing one level higher in 
the auction, and this extra trick is often 
fatal to the contract. For this reason, 
good bidders open on doubtful hands 
only when they can bid spades or when 
their spade holding is such that it is un- 


likely the opponents can compete in the 
reigning suit. 

'Twas not always thus. In the early 
form of bridge, which was the direct off- 
spring of whist, spades was the lowest 
suit. Bridge introduced several novelties 
that gave the staid game of whist a not 
always welcome shot in the arm. One 
of these allowed the dealer’s side to name 
the trump suit. If the dealer himself had 
a poor hand, he left it to his partner, 
and if that player had nothing much he 
named spades as trumps because tricks 
in spades counted only two points each- 
very little in lieu of the fact that it took 
30 points to make game. The opponents 
could double— another new feature that 
shocked conservative whist players. 
Doubling increased the value of spades 
to only four points per trick, and even 
if the opponents made all 13 tricks they 
could score only 28 points, two less than 
that required for game 

If the dealer and his partner had good 
hands and wanted to play at spades, 
they named “royal spades," more fre- 


quently called “lilies,’’ which then be- 
came the highest-scoring suit. 

In the memory of today’s players, how- 
ever, lilies have long been buried with 
simple honors, and in the bidding the 
spade suit now is always regnant. The 
monarch of spades — the king — also 
Sorth dealer 


NORTH 
4 A <) 9 .1 
V K 5 3 

♦ K 

4 A K J 9 8 


WEST 
♦ K J 7 
V 10 9 8 7 


HAST 
4 B 5 -I 

V 6 

♦ J 9 5 4 

4 O 6 2 


SOUTH 

4 to « 2 

V A Q J 
♦ A O 10 X 

4 l<» 7 3 

NORTH BAST SOUTH WEST 

{.Murray) ( Robhmm ) ( Kehela ) ( Jordan ) 

14 PASS I ♦ PASS 

24 PASS 2 N.T. PASS 

3 N.T. PASS C N.T. (All Pass) 


Opening lead: 10 of hearts 



proved his despotic power not in the bid- 
ding, but in the play of this hand from 
the team trials in San Francisco that de- 
cided the North American team for the 
1966 world championship. In a way he 
arbitrarily determined two of the three 
pairs that made the team. 

Eric Murray's jump rebid in spades 
showed a powerful hand, so Sam Ke- 
hela's response of two no trump was a 
deliberate underbid. He knew that Mur- 
ray would not pass, and he planned to 
carry the bidding to a slam after giving 
Murray a Further chance to show his dis- 
tribution. When Murray rebid three no 
trump Kehela jumped to six — the same 
contract that was reached at every oth- 
er table. 

It was the last round of the trials. Both 
Murray-Kehela and Arthur Robin- 
son-Robert Jordan were strongly in 
contention, and Kehela, as declarer, 
knew that a place on the team probably 
hinged on making the slam. He won the 
first trick with dummy's king of hearts, 
cashed the king of diamonds and ace of 


clubs and then came to his hand with a 
heart to take a club finesse. East won with 
the queen and returned a club. Declarer 
cashed dummy’s two remaining clubs, 
discarding spades from his hand, came 
back to his hand with the last heart and 
cashed the ace and queen of diamonds. 
The jack did not fall, and Kehela faced 
the problem of locating the monarch. 

He had obtained an exact count on 
the opposing hands. East having shown 
out of hearts and West out of diamonds, 
declarer knew that West's last two cards 
were spades and East’s were one spade 
and the jack of diamonds. The question 
was, which spade? If East had started 
with the king, the earlier play would 
have forced him to unguard it, so cash- 
ing dummy's ace would drop the king 
and the queen would win the slam-go- 
ing trick. Conversely, if West held the 
king, a spade finesse would be needed 
to make the slam. Kehela guessed right; 
he took the finesse, and he and Murray 
made the team while the Philadelphia 
pair was eliminated. 


In exactly the same situation at an- 
other table declarer George Rupee elect- 
ed to pin his hopes on the squeeze, and 
he and partner Boris Koytchou were also 
eliminated. But perhaps the crudest blow 
was suffered by contenders Dr. John 
Fisher and Jim Jacoby. They were de- 
fending the hand against declarer Sam 
Stayman, who, by nature, would ordi- 
narily have preferred the squeeze to a 
simple finesse. But it happened that Stay- 
man and partner Vic Mitchell were out 
of the running, and Sam didn’t bother 
to give a thought to the possible squeeze. 
When the club finesse lost he tabled his 
cards and announced that he was bank- 
ing his chances on the spade finesse. If 
Sam had been closer to landing a berth 
on the team, there's little doubt that Fish- 
er-Jacoby would have made it. 

Fortune-tellers call the ace of spades 
the death card, and everybody knows 
the queen of spades as the black lady. 
But at world-championship level, as you 
can imagine, there are not a few players 
who fear the power of the king end 



Now, you’ll never show up at 
the right time on the wrong day. 



If your present watch has the pre- 
cise time, but you have the wrong day. 
it's as though your watch were pre- 
cisely 24 hours fast. Or slow. 

The Golden Clipper “D” is one of a 


scries of Bulova precision watches that 
put an end to this kind of ridiculous 
inaccuracy. 

It gives you the correct day and 
date, automatically. 


It also winds itself automatically. 
And sheds water automatically. 

In fact, the only thing you have to 
do is remember to look at it once in 
a while. 


Bulova.These days the right time isn’t enough. 


horse racing / Whitney Tower 


A contest among survivors 

After the Jersey Derby turned out to be practically a rerun of the 
Preakness, the field for the Belmont started to shrink considerably 


LJaving two fit and sound 3-year-olds 
* ' to run in this week’s Belmont Stakes 
is obviously better than having none, 
or even one. And that is the lovely po- 
sition in which Mrs. Ethel D. Jacobs 
and her trainer-son John find themselves 
after last week’s Jersey Derby. Just as 
in the Preakness, the family's Personality 
won, and High Echelon closed swiftly 
to be fourth. 

In winning his third SI 00,000 race in 
six weeks Personality achieved the eas- 
iest of his six victories this season and 
unmistakably confirmed what John Ja- 
cobs had suggested following the Preak- 
ness: "He is improving from week to 
week, and he is still my pick for the Bel- 
mont, despite the distance.” The Jersey 
Derby, at a mile and an eighth, was al- 
most a picnic for Personality. When the 
eight runners went by the stands for the 
first time and into the clubhouse turn. 
Jockey Eddie Belmonte had him back 
in fifth position, while the sprinters Bold 
Day and Hagley alternated on the lead. 
They ticked off the first quarter in 
:233s, and the half mile in :46?s. Silent 


Screen and Corn Off The Cob made up 
the next group, and the former man- 
aged to take the lead in time to be clocked 
in 1 :103s for six furlongs and then 1 :35?s 
for the mile. But once again Silent Screen 
showed that he is not up to winning be- 
yond a mile against the best opposition. 

As the field left the half-mile post, Ja- 
cobs watched Personality begin to move 
relentlessly on Silent Screen and a tir- 
ing Hagley. Later he said, "I thought 
he was the winner right then.” He was 
right. Personality went to the outside, 
nailed Silent Screen on the eighth pole 
and drew out effortlessly to beat Corn 
Off The Cob by a length and a quarter 
in the excellent time of 1:4831 Silent 
Screen held on to take third over on- 
rushing High Echelon, while behind 
them came Son Excellence, More Prince- 
ly, Hagley and Bold Day. 

The Jersey Derby eliminated Silent 
Screen, as well as the last four to fin- 
ish, from Belmont Stakes consideration. 
Jockey Johnny Rotz said of Silent 
Screen, "They are just too strong for 
him in the last eighth." As for Corn Off 

continued 



He’ll 

think 

of you 

with 

every 

round. 




Give him the Father's Day gift he 
can enjoy on the course or on the 
patio. A dozen famous MacGregor 
Tourney golf balls and four beauti- 
ful executive size smoked glass 
tumblers, emblazoned with a 
handsome gold crest. All in one 
beautiful gift pack. Sold only in 
pro shops. 


ftfacGnsaoi 

THE GREATEST NAME WIN GOLF 


CONSUMER DIV. • BRUNSWICK CORP • DEPT. S-s<2) 

175 AT JIMSON ROAD • CINCINNATI. OHIO 


45215 




HORSE RACING continued 



The Real Bermuda Trophy. 

The fabled silver piece awarded to the winner in the Newport-Bermuda 
sailing race is a great cup. But it’s empty. Losers have often consoled 
themselves with flasks of Bermuda Royall Lyme. Full. No mere proud 
display, Royall Lyme refreshes face, body and spirit. Now available, 
duty paid, in the shops you’d expect. Next race: 1970. Don’t wait for it. 


World’s smallest, 
lightest rangefinder 35. 




Slight-of-hand magic. 

Full-size 35mm photos, accurate 
focusing and automatic electric- 
eye exposure control (daylight 
and flash) in a featherweight 
rangefinder camera that's little 
larger than a pack of 
100mm cigarettes. 

All this, plus needle- 
sharp f/2.8 Hexanon lens, 
shutter speeds to 1 /650 sec. 
and Insta-Grip take-up spool, 
for less than $90. . 

That’s not magic. That’s 
a miracle. 

See the new Konica C35. 

now 

handsome 
Presentation 
Gift Kit, 
wherever 


quality 


✓ 


THE INCREDIBLE 

KONICA(_;35 

KONICA CAMERA CORP.. BOX 1070. WOODSIDE. N.Y. 11377. 



The Cob, Trainer Arnold Winick said, 
“The Belmont is a mile and a half over 
a plowed field. After today I’m taking 
myself and my horse back to Chicago 
as fast as I can.” 

If Personality does not win the Bel- 
mont for the Jacobses, will High Ech- 
elon? "The farther you go, the more he 
will like it," says John. But other horse- 
men believe that High Echelon will never 
again beat his stablcniate at any dis- 
tance and that he could be one of those 
colts who close like the wind every time 
they run but are never quite able to get 
the job done against top class. This year, 
in nine races, he has not won, finished 
third twice and fourth three times. 

Who is there, then, to put the chal- 
lenge to Personality? Well, My Dad 
George, for one. There is no way to 
knock him after a season in which he 
has danced every dance. Possibly the 
smartest thing Trainer Buddy McManus 
did after My Dad George was beaten 
only a neck by Personality in the Preak- 
ncss was to give the colt a couple of 
weeks off to freshen up for the Bel- 
mont. His best chance — in fact, his 
only chance — in the Belmont would 
appear to be for Jockey Ray Broussard 
to keep him closer up during the early 
running. The Belmont, unlike the oth- 
er stakes, is not so much a matter of 
speed but of careful judgment of pace. 
Naskra may give the Belmont a try. 
but he does not seem to be at his best 
at the moment. Delaware Chief, a speedy 
son of Chieftain, could be a supple- 
mentary nominee, but Chieftain was 
not a distance runner, and breeding is 
what counts in the Belmont. George 
Pope's Aggressively, inactive until last 
week after finishing third in the Santa 
Anita Derby in March, is racing again, 
and this son of Decidedly has the ad- 
vantage of being fresher than most. 
The same goes for Thomas Fleming 
Jr.’s Needles N Pens, who came from 
way back to beat Climber and Naskra 
at Belmont last week. Needles N Pens 
has a Belmont pedigree — he is by Ken- 
tucky Derby and Belmont winner Nee- 
dles out of the Career Boy mare Run- 
ning Free. If others attempt this week's 
12 furlongs — such as Brookmeadc Sta- 
ble's Climber or Greentree's Liberty 
Card — they would lack the seasoning 
to put pressure on the best of the 
Derby and Preakness survivors. None 
of them should beat Personality. end 
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Unfortunately, when you 
go on vacation you’re only 
prepared to nave fun. 





When people dream about their vaca- 
tion, they never dream of something going 
wrong. This may be human nature, but it’s 
not reality. 

Things usually do go wrong. Little 
things. But things big enough to ruin a day. 

For instance, you might arrive at a hotel 
and find that your beloved family cat is not 
allowed on the premises. Or that the restau- 
rant you heard so much about requires a tie 
and jacket. 

We’ll help find you a hotel where f /Tb fAndvnnin 
your family cat is as welcome IT (AIM yOU in 

os you are. ' '.f'- -at sandals and 

a polo shirt.) 

Or worse 
than any 
of those 
things, you 

tj(\\ 'JJ 1 - 'SE. might find 

r- J that what 

you thought 

would be an interesting vacation spot turns 
out to be a bore. 

For any of these problems, - Hertz can be 
the saving grace. Because we ly 
know more about trav- 
eling than anyone else. 

We can tell you the name of 
a hotel that welcomes cats, dogs, 
or even alligators. 

We can recommend restau- 
rants where the atmosphere is 
as casual as the food is good. 

We can tell you where you can 
get your shoes repaired, your valise 
fixed or your guitar tuned. If you 
find your vacation boring, we Hert2 has specia| rales 

can work out some very in- for different kinds of vacations, 
teresting sight-seeing plans. starting as low as 57.47 a day. 


No matter what kind of car you want, 
chances are we have it. We rent 
over 30 different makes and models. 


We can help you with a 
lot of things that aren’t 
problems, too. 

If you want 
something other 
than a F ord se- 
dan, we offer a 
choice of over 
30 different cars : 
sports cars, con- 
vertibles, cars 
with air condi- 
tioning, bucket seats, or a lot of trunk space. 

And we accept almost every major credit 
card. So whichever you carry wiT 
probably be okay with us. 

We even have special 
rates in the U. S. and 
Canada to fit your 
particular vacation 
needs. For short- 
trip driving, we’ll 
rent you a standard 
or intermediate 

Ford or similar 

sedan for 
only $7.47 a 

day plus IOC a mile and gas. You can 
get this rate for a minimum of 7 days, a 
weekend, or a holiday (2 day minimum). 

For long drives, we’ll give you our $99 
a week, Unlimited Mileage rate, as longas 
you return the car to the city from which 
you rented it. (Both the $7.47 and $99 rates 
are available at most but not all Hertz offices.) 
You get all these things when 
you rent from Hertz. Any one of which 
can keep your dream vacation from 
turning into a nightmare. 


Whichever major 
credit card you happen 
to carry, it’s probably 
good with us. 


Hertz 

You don’t just rent a car. You rent a company. 



fishing / Virginia Kraft 



A French-Canadian guide has made it possible for spin fishermen to cast flies. Weight of 
wire wrapped on hook shaft (above) permits casts— inartistic, perhaps, but quite effective 

Spin -cast flies — toothpaste tubes and wire 


last summer a French-Canadian guide 
named Emile Carriere took a client 
to a good fishing lake in Quebec and 
ran into unusually bad luck. He caught 
17 trout and his client did not catch 
any. On their next trip Carriere's luck 
was even worse. He hauled in 22 trout. 
"Again my client caught none,” said 
Carriere. "This is not good, for a guide 
to catch all the fish. I think I have 
to do something quick or I will not be 
a guide much longer.” 

What he did, very quickly, was im- 
provise a fly that could be cast on hi s cli- 
ent's spinning gear. Carriere reasoned 
that on a clear day, in clear water, fish 
arc afraid to come up. They stay deep, 
and it is necessary to send a fly down 
to them. Carriere is an expert flycaster 
who has been fly-fishing for most of his 
48 years. The lake was about 30 feet 
deep, and Carriere was fishing the bot- 
tom, casting as far as he could, letting 
the fly go way down and then retrieving 
slowly. His client was a spin fisherman. 
He had to use plugs, spoons, wobblers 
and various lures that are imitations of 
grosser aquatic diet than flies. 

With unlimited time Carriere might 
have been able to teach his client fly cast- 
ing. But "no man is born an artist or 


an angler," said Izaak Walton, and any- 
one who has ever struggled to shoot a 
recalcitrant line through the guides of a 
nine-foot rod will readily agree. One does 
not learn fly-fishing in a week or in a sea- 
son, and certainly not in a single morn- 
ing on a lake. Some fishermen never 
learn in a lifetime. That is one reason 
why spin fishing has become popular, 
not only with beginners and the impa- 
tient, but with those who, like Carriere's 
undemanding client, do not have much 
time to devote to their sport. 

Carriere's first spinning fly was fash- 
ioned then and there on the shore of 
Lake Repose. He attached one of his 
own wet flies to a monofilament leader. 
This leader he fastened with swivels to 
a cut-down steel leader that he weight- 
ed and equipped with a spinner. The re- 
sult was unconventional, but when his 
client cast it with his spinning gear Car- 
riere's luck changed: his client caught a 
fish. Then he caught more. Carriere was 
still in business, but he was also start- 
ing a new career. For the next several 
months he experimented with leader- 
and-weight combinations, searching for 
the right link between fly and spinning 
tackle. 

He first conferred with a friend in 


Montreal who was trying to weight flies 
with strips cut from toothpaste tubes. 
(Weighted flies have been tried for a 
long time, with indifferent success.) The 
idea was right but the method and ma- 
terials were wrong. Next Carriere tried 
adding small machine weights in front 
of the hook eye and at various intervals 
on fine wire leader. These carried the 
fly out but somehow did not fool enough 
fish. Then Carriere experimented with 
split shot, fastening it to the hook shaft 
before tying the fly. The result was a bulg- 
ing, bunched-up body that would not 
tie evenly. Carriere also tried putting 
drops of hot soldering lead on the hook 
shafts. But because hooks are treated to 
prevent rust, each shaft had to be filed 
for the solder to adhere. The secret, he 
was convinced, was in weighting the 
hook, not the leader, but the weight had 
to be less bulky than shot and easier to 
apply than solder. 

He did much of his experimenting in 
a small wooden shed at Gray Rocks 
Inn, St. Jovite in Quebec's Laurentian 
Mountains, where in winter he sells lift 
tickets at the ski slope. Carriere began 
work at Gray Rocks at the age of 10 as 
a caddie and grounds boy, and while he 
has been a shovel operator, construction 

continued 
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Some people want a golf shoe that isn’t a handicap, 



Golf shoes by E. T. Wright-Style No. 329 


-made poromeric material. 


So we made Aztran. 


These Wright Arch Preserver golf shoes are made of 
Aztran® so they never need breaking in. You get instant 
comfort. Aztran is water-repellent, too. 

Wipes to a shine with just a damp cloth. What’s more, 
these Wright golf shoes have exclusive Perma-Spike™ 
plate construction. Made of durable tungsten carbide, 
these spikes can’t wear out or fall out. 

Wright golf shoes of Aztran. For * y-ryi A k / ® 
people who don’t want to play t\jL I r\/\N 
with a handicap. 0g2SO m 


These are 
expensive shirts. 


They cost $4.99 


Every little detail in a Fruit of the Loom 
shirt is expensive. 

Take the matched pockets on our striped 
shirts. They line up perfectly— a little detail 
you’ll find in $15 designer shirts. 

Check the matching buttons on many of 
our shirts, too. That's another expensive 
designer-shirt feature. 


And of course, expensive means style. 
Like the latest collars. Wide spread, long point, 
we have them all. 

And we make our shirts in luxury fabrics 
that are permanent press. To keep your shirt 
looking expensive all day. 

Fruit of the Loom shirts. Expensive in 
everything but price. 



Fruit of the Loom, 1290 Avenue of the Americas, New York. N Y. 10019 A subsidiary of Northwest Industries, Inc. 


FISHING continued 


worker, road builder, contractor, carpen- 
ter and cook (as well as a hunting and 
fishing guide), he returned to Gray Rocks 
between these varied jobs. During the 
winter Carriere sat in his four-by-seven- 
foot shed with little to do. since most 
of the skiers at Gray Rocks are on spe- 
cial ski-week trips and have no reason 
to stop at the ticket booth. 

"In that caboose there I had all the 
time in the world to think." Carriere 
said. "All winter I thought about ways 
to weight that fly for spinning. Every 
day I tried new ways. Every day I bring 
something else to the shed and I sit there 
and experiment. Something has to work, 
1 tell myself. I bought up bits and pieces 
of everything. Finally I tried wire. The 
first wire I used was too thick. It made 
the body too big. But it wrapped on even- 
ly. 1 went through all the stores in St. Jo- 
vite buying every kind of thin wire I 
could find. Then in one store I found a 
card of Jjj* soldering wire. It was just 
what I had been looking for." 

Carriere wrapped the wire around the 
shaft of the hook exactly as if he were 
wrapping it with silk. When it was com- 
pletely wrapped, the hook was weighted 
uniformly and smoothly. He then tied 
his fly pattern exactly as he would on a 
bare hook. 

Carriere's largest flies are tied on No. 
3 0 hooks, which he recommends for 
salmon, bass, walleye, pike and gray and 
speckled trout. “I myself prefer the big- 
ger hooks," he says. "Then you leave 
the little fish to grow up. It's a pleasure 
to let the small ones go by and to take 
the big ones only." For anglers who can- 
not be as selective as those who fish Que- 
bec's abundant waters Carriere is also 
producing flies on hook sizes down to 
No. 4 for Vi- to one-pound fish. He will 
tie a No. 6 hook on request, but he con- 
siders the light line that such a small 
hook requires to be impractical for most 
fishing. 

Currently he makes spinning flies in 
1 2 standard patterns: Yellow Sally. Black 
Gnat, Mickey Finn, Green Ghost. Black 
and White. Parmachenc Belle. Dark 
Montreal. Muddler Minnow, McGinty, 
Black Ghost, Grey Squirrel and Alaska 
Mary Ann. These are suitable for just 
about any fish or fishing conditions. He 
ties them either with a small wobbler or 
without, offering the choice of a fly with 
built-in action or one that must be 
worked by the angler. He sells his spin- 
ning flies for SI. 25 each or SIS for a 


card of the 12 patterns mentioned. The 
card comes with two leaders — one wire, 
one nylon — with spinning disks, swivels 
and snaps. 

Most of Carriere's flies were tied in a 
small workshop beneath the restaurant. 
La Buchc, he owned in St. Jovite. His 
wife Marietta did the cooking there and 
his daughters waited on tables. On a 
good day, when he was not disturbed 
and the restaurant business was slow, 
Carriere could turn out four or five doz- 
en spinning flies at one sitting, first cut- 
ting the feathers, hair and furs for many 
flies of the same pattern. Carded che- 
nille hung in multicolored rows above his 
worktable. Hundreds of hooks, swivels, 
snaps, weights and spinners filled neat 
trays of baby-food jars. Heavy bobbins 
of three-ply nylon (which he uses in- 
stead of conventional floss or silk) were 
pegged along one wall. 

Carriere's workmanship is beautiful. 
His big, heavy-knuckled hands, contrast- 
ing with the delicate creations they pro- 
duce, move swiftly over the vise. In min- 
utes the bare hook is transformed into 
a brilliant and beautiful creature. He 
holds it up to the late afternoon light 
coming in through a transom, near the 
ceiling in his workshop. "That's what 
the fish sees," he says. "The fish, he's al- 
ways looking up from the bottom. That's 
the way you want to look at a fly— the 
way a fish sees it.” 

Until recently Carriere's only sales 
outlet was his restaurant, and that was 
virtually no outlet at all. Route II, which 
runs outside, is not exactly the Los An- 
geles Freeway. Nevertheless, almost 
every sale he has made to date has pro- 
duced several more. Lately his mailbox 
has begun to bulge with reorders from 
skiers who bought his flies last winter 
and have now had a chance to use them. 
A few of his flies found their way to Ab- 
ercrombie & Fitch and to Tom Kat 
Sporting Goods in Mahopac. N.Y. Both 
stores placed orders. 

Business, in fact, has been so brisk 
that Carriere sold his restaurant the oth- 
er day and is now thinking of training a 
force to tic spinning flies. "Not assem- 
bly line, with one person doing the same 
thing over and over," he says, "but in- 
dividually, so each person's work can 
be appreciated. There's real pride in 
making a fly that looks good." 

Obviously, Emile Carriere’s spinning 
flies look good. Everywhere they have 
been used the fish have loved them, end 
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Pennsylvania 

announces 

an 

extra hour 
of tennis. 



Play the bright new ball, the 
Centre Court -5 Yellow. Its high in- 
tensity yellow cover gives you ex- 
tra visibility that makes a big dif- 
ference whenyou’re trying to finish 
that last set at dusk. It’s also a 
standout on indoor courts and 
against distracting backgrounds. 

The Centre Court Yellow comes 
in two versions. One for play on 
clay and composition courts. The 
heavy duty for play on hard sur- 
face courts. 

Ask for the new Centre Court 
high visibility yellow ball. It lets you 
see what you’re swinging at. 

Meets ILTF specifications 


Athletic Products Division 
Akron, Ohio 44309 






GOLF / Dan Jenkins 



THE NEW MYSTIQUE 

OF MADEIRA BOLD 



All the excitement and flavor 
of sailing the lovely, 
picturesque New England coast 

THE BAY 
AND 

THE SOUND 

Under Sail from Newport 
to Cape Cod 

With text by John Parkinson, Jr., 
well-known yachtsman and 
yachting historian, and 140 
pages of magnificent pictures by 
the gifted marine photographer 
Norman Fortier, this superbly 
produced book is surely one 
of the season's most 
stunning gift books. 

$10.00 at bookstores, 
or from Little, Brown 
and Company, 

34 Beacon St., T 
Boston, Mass. - 
02106 





Lee Trevino, Fleas and all 

A succession of high finishes, including two tour victories this year, 
has thrust the 1968 U.S. Open champion into the game's top rank 


It was about two years ago that Amer- 
* ica discovered Lee Trevino, or per- 
haps it was the other way around. In 
either case, it was all for the good of pro- 
fessional golf. He popped up in 1968 
with an almost adolescent relish for the 
game and swept across the horizon of 
the sport like the good smell of a whole 
kitchen simmering with chili and rejri- 
tos. Trevino had lifted himself out of 
the ghetto of the municipal course gang- 
somes and became a U.S. Open cham- 
pion, but a question remained as to 
whether he would last. 

As do most things in golf, the answer 
came slowly. But it came. And the fact 
now is that the leader of Lee's Fleas 
not only has proved he has staying pow- 
er, he has become a star of real mag- 
nitude, a man capable at times of res- 
cuing the PGA tour from, shall we say, 
its occasional vapors of tedium. 

Trevino’s personality, his gabby, 
sometimes irreverent nature have partly 
obscured his accomplishments as a com- 
petitor. When he says, for example, 
"Black is beautiful but brown is cute," 
there are those who accept it as his ma- 
jor contribution of the week, dismissing 
the line shots he may have played. The 
Fleas may be aware of what he has done 
in the 2Vi years that he has been on the 
tour full time, but the chances are most 
golf enthusiasts have not taken the time 
to add it up. 

Well, it is quite something. And there 
is strong evidence that Trevino has brash- 
ly played his way into the elite society 
of tournament golf, that he stands very 
securely these days up there with the 
Billy Caspers, Jack Nicklauses, Arnold 
Palmers and Gary Players. 

It just so happens that only one play- 
er, Casper, has won more tournaments 
and more money than Trevino in the 
30 or so months that Lee has been out 
there. Granted, Casper chose this pe- 
riod to become our dominant player by 


the length of a straightaway par 5, win- 
ning 1 1 tournaments and more than 
S430.000. But Trevino has captured six 
tournaments, starting with the '68 U.S. 
Open, and he has banked S370.000 in 
prize money. Considering where he start- 
ed from in life, that is several equiv- 
alents of the Grand Slam. Nicklaus is 
the only other golfer who has come close 
to Lee. Jack. too. has won six tour- 
naments, but he trails Trevino in money 
over this span, and everyone else is be- 
hind in both categories. 

Since winning the U.S. Open at Roch- 
ester in what was then regarded as a ca- 
tastrophe on the order of Jack Fleck or 
Sam Parks, Trevino has added victories 
in the Hawaiian Open, the Tucson Open 
(twice), the World Cup and the Na- 
tional Airlines in Miami. And overall 
he has come awfully close to some oth- 
ers, having finished second five times 
and third seven times. Twice he prac- 
tically had to invent ways to lose. On 
one occasion, the Alcan last year, Trc- 

continued 
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Most people know 
twice as much about cars 
as they do about life insurance. 

Is that smart? 






When you bought your 
car, you had a kind of 
mental checklist of 
what you wanted. 

Right? 

But did you have a list in 
mind when you sat down 
with your life insurance 
agent? 

With cars, there are certain 
things you feel you need . . . 
roominess, maneuverability, 
safety, trade-in value, 
etc. 

There are quite a few 
automotive parallels in life 
insurance. 

For example: roominess 
depends on size-of-family 
needs. The extent of your 
coverage isa close parallel. 
Maneuverability suggests 
flexibility. Safety speaks for 
itself. 

We’ve put these 
life insurance needs intoa 
checklist to help you answer 
that age-old question, how 


much life insurance is 
enough? 

The list: 

Cash, Readjustment, 
Education, Family, Wife, 
Retirement. 

Cash. Immediate cash. For 
medical costs, burial, debts, 
mortgage. 

Readjustment. To buy time 
for your wife to make 
decisions: to move, to take 
a job, or not. 

Education. The cost of 
col lege today averages 
$2,000 a year. Even 
scholarships seldom supply 
that. Set a figure. 

Family. While thechildren 
are still dependent, your 
family will probably need at 
least 60% of your present 
monthly income. How much 
beyond what Social 
Security pays will it take to 
make up the amount they 
need? 

Wife. Yourwifewill probably 


need at least 40% of your 
income after the kids are 
grown. You'll want enough 
so she can continue to live 
in herfamiliarworld. 
Retirement. For you and 
your wife. Figure this as 
60% of your income. Add up 
all you can expect from 
other sources, including 
Social Security. How 
much of the 60% is still 
unprovided for? 

That's our checklist. 

When you put it all together 
you'll havea better idea of 
where you stand. 

If you want a few more 
details, so you can talk with 
your agent more knowledge- 
ably, write for our booklet 
"How Much Life Insurance 
Is Enough?” 

Institute of Life Insurance 

277 Park Avenue, N.Y., N.V. 10017 
Central source of information 
about life insurance 



Why you’ll probably be 
within two years. And kicking 


We’re going to quote you some 
figures you probably know too 
well already. 

The average cost of a prime- 
time network television minute is 
now $47,900 

A single four-color bleed page 
in the national edition of Reader's 
Digest magazine: $58,275. In Life 
magazine: $73,830. In McCall's 
magazine: $45,900. 

TVnetwork time and magazine 
space, 1966-1970. 
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The special cost of anything 
special. 

Remember that man who used 
to come flying down into the 
driver's seat of a moving cor at the 
end of Hertz commercials? 

You probably do. It was a 
memorable, effective ten seconds 
of film. 

In 1965 — 1 965, mind you — 
those ten seconds cost nearly 
$30,000 to produce. 


State of the economy today. 

All by themselves, of course, 
these price hikes aren't necessarily 
bad. Nobody would mind very 
much if they went hand in hand 
with boosted revenues. 

Unfortunately, they're not doing 
that right now. 
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■TELEVISION. Cost of one commerci 
minute on the overage network 
program, Mon-Sun, 7:30 to II PM. 

C MAGAZINES. Average one-tin 
of a 4-color bleed page in life, 
Reader's Digest, look, Time. Newsweek, 
McCall's, Better Homes & Gardens 
and ladies' Home Journol magazines. 

That's what you pay for reach- 
ing those you have to reach. But 
that's not all you pay. As you also 
know very well, production costs 
haven’t been standing still either. 

Seven years ago, you could 
produce a nice little minute TV spot 
for around ten thousand dollars. 

These days, you're lucky to get 
away for double that. 


We seem to be going through 
what you might call an inflated 
recession. Or a recessive inflation. 

Prices are going up. But a lot of 
profit margins ore going down. 

Advertising costs are going up. 
Buta lot of advertising budgetsare 
being trimmed. 

If your ad money hasn't been 
cut this year, you're lucky. 

State of the economy tomorrow. 

How much longer can declining 
sales and inflated prices go on? 

Who knows? Some economists 
see signs of improvement already. 
Others don't. 

But even if a definite upward 
trend showed itself tomorrow, 
most experts agree that economic 
convalescence could take until 
1972 or 1973. 

Ergo. 

So that's where we got the two 
years in "You'll probably be 
advertising on network radio 
s within two years." 

Where did we get the 
rest of it? From long ex- 
__ perience. We've 
v \\ noticed that 
V\Jy when smart 
advertisers 



have to stretch budgets, they often 
investigate network radio. 

And network radio, properly 
investigated, becomes awfully 
hard to resist. 

Just one example: 

Did you know that a 20-plan 
(20 one-minute spots artfully r 

distributed throughout the day and 
week) on the CBS Radio Network, 
plus a similar plan on another 
radio network, will reach up to 
48% more adults than the *■ 

average one-minute primetime 
network TV commercial? 

Most people don't know that. '* 
Those who do fend to keep it 
to themselves. 

Not only will you reach 48% 
more people on network radio, 
you'll be talking to them an ave- 
rage of three times each per week 

And your cost will be 19% lower. 

19% lower. 



radio network. 
Reach 23,572,000. 


Who does use network radio? 

GENERAL MOTORS AMERICAN HOMf 
BRISTOL-MYERS FORD 

GENERAL FOODS STERLING DRUG 

COLGATE PALMOLIVE PHILIP MORRIS 
R. J. REYNOLDS DUPONT 

ETC. 



advertising on network radio 
/ourself for not doing it earlier. 


That's network radio com- 
pared with a primetime TV 
minute. Now what about net- 
work radio and daytime TV? 

Where do you think a "House- 
wife 10 Plon" (10 one-minute 
spots a week directed to the 
housewife oudience) on the CBS 
Radio Network, plus a similar 
plan on another network, would 
rank within a list of daytime TV's 
Top 10 programs among women 
18 and over? 

It would rank first. 

And the cost-per-thousand adult 
women impressions would be 52% 
lower than the average program 
in network TV's daytime Top 10. 

Your wife can listen to the radio 
while she does laundry, peels the 
onions, changes the baby, washes 
the windows, paints the cupboard 
you promised to paint, sets her hair, 
dyes her shoes, drives to the 
supermarket. 


Let her try it while watching 7V 
or reading a magozine. 



While we're comparing, let's 
compare network radio with 
magazines. 

The average cost for a four- 
color bleed page in representative 
magazines of national stature is 
$48,000. 

For the same money, you could 
be on the CBS Radio Network's 
Walter Cronkite Reportin g, for 
example, every day, Monday 
through Friday, for nearly two and 
a half months, and make 78 
million adult listener impressions. 

If your eyes weren't glazing 
over just about now, we'd trot out 
a few more figures showing that 
network radio is the most efficient 
way to advertise nationally. 


You may have heard this famous Stan Freberg radio commercial 
about radio commercials. It speaks for itself. 


SECOND VOICE: 
FIRST voice 
SECOND voice .- 


SOUND EFFECTS: 
SECOND VOICE: 
SOUND EFFECTS 
SECOND VOICE: 
SOUND EFFECTS 
SECOND VOICE . 
SOUND EFFECTS 
SECOND VOICE 
FIRST VOICE: 
SECOND VOICE . 


Why should I advertise on radio ? There's nothing to look or. 

No pictures. 

Listen, you con do things on radio you couldn't possibly do on TV. 
That'll be the day. 

All right. Watch this. OK, people, now when I give you the cue, 

I wont the 700-foot mountain of whipped creom to roll into 
Lake Michigon, which has been droined and filled with hot 
chocolate. Then the Royal Canadian Air Force will fly overhead 
tawing a fen- ton maraschino cherry, which will be dropped into 
the whipped cream to the cheering of 25,000 extras. 

All right. Cue the mountain . . . 

(MOUNTAIN SHIFTING SOUNDS) 

Cue the Air Force . . . 

'A THOUSAND PLANES ROAR) 

Cue the moraschino cherry. . . 

(PLOP) 

OK: 25,000 cheering extras . . . 

'25,000 CHEERING EXTRAS) 

Now, you wont to try thot on television? 

Well... 

You see, rodio is a very special medium because it stretches 
the imagination . . . 


Some familiar voices on 
network radio. 
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Quality as well as quantity. 

But at about thispoint, somebody 
usually asks something like this: 

"Network radio may be 
efficient, but how effective is each 
spot? How much of an impression 
can you make without pictures?" 

There's no single answer to that. 
No single honest answer, anyway. 

It's a lot easier to do ads and 
commercials when you con use 
pictures. So, for a long time, 
creative people in agencies 
weren't stretching their imagina- 
tions the extra bit needed to do 
good radio. 

But that's changed now. Maybe 
because of the growing power of 
radio. 

Today, some of the best minds 
at some of the leading advertising 
agencies spend a lot of time on 
radio. 



They're finding that the absence 
of pictures doesn't have to hamper 
you. It can liberate you. 

And they've come up with some 
of the most effective ads you've 
ever heard. Or seen. 

One more word about the 
effectiveness of radio. 

A good number of current 
television advertisers grew big 
enough to use television in a big 
way by using radio in a big way. 
NAfe'll send you a condensed list 
on request. 

In short, there are few real limits. 

The power and persuasiveness 
of your commercials depend 
entirely on your commercials. 

All that network radio can do 
is provide the audience at small 
cost. 

And that it does incomparably. 


CBS Radio Network. 

You may have wondered by now 
why we've been singing the praises 
of network rodio os a whole when 
our name is the CBS Radio Network. 

Because what's good for network 
radio has to be good for the CBS 
Radio Network. 

We're by far the most popular 
rodio network. 

Of network radio's top 20 
sponsored programs among 
adults, 17 are on CBS. 

We average 56% more adult 
listeners per commercial program 
unit than our nearest competitor. 

Ten of the top ten ad agencies 
in the country use the CBS Radio 
Network. 

So if you're going to be 
advertising on network rodio, 
your first choice isn't really a choice. 
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TRY CASITE 

Tune-Up 



If your car stalls, 
coughs, sputters — don't shoot, 
sell it or give in to the expense 
of a mechanical tune-up without 
trying Casite Tune-Up first. The 
problem could simply be a little 
dirt in the wrong place — easily 
cleaned by Casite Tune-Up. 
Casite Tune-Up frees sticky valves 
and rings, cleans dirty carburet- 
ors and PCV valves, dissolves and 
flushes away gum and varnish 
deep inside the engine to restore 
full pep and power, makes your 
car run smoother and start easier. 
No risk . . . Results guaranteed or 
your money back double! 


Buy it at your Service Station 



Out-filters them all ! 


HASTINGS 

DENSITE FILTER 


Heavy duty, depth-type traps dirt other filters 
miss. The proof is on the dipstick. 


HASTINGS MANUFACTURING CO. 

HASTINGS. MICHIGAN 49058 
PISTON RINGS • FILTERS • CASITE ADDITIVES 


vino blew a seven-stroke lead and S40,- 
000 to Casper over the final three holes. 
And then a couple of weeks ago at Co- 
lonial in Fort Worth he held a two- 
stroke lead on the field with five holes 
to play and looked as if he might break 
the 72-hole record of one of the tour's 
oldest and best events. But became home 
in two-over in a blur of missed putts 
while Homero Blancas was chipping in 
for a birdie and winning. 

"I never thought I'd get beat by a 
Mexican,” Lee laughed. 

Trevino's wisecracks with the press 
and his constant chatter with his gal- 
leries (“Have another beer, man, if 
you can hold it”) might alone have 
kept him prominent since his U.S. 
Open win. One always knows that 
Lee is in town. But he has obviously 
displayed a rugged consistency as a com- 
petitor or he would not have won so 
much money. Proof of this consistency 
is found in another statistic. This one: 
since the start of 1968 Trevino has man- 
aged to finish among the top 10 in no 
fewer than 34 tournaments, which is 
more times than anyone except that 
noted author, Frank Beard. 

What is embodied in a record like 
this is a man's mental toughness as well 
as his technical ability to hit golf shots. 
Trevino, with his fiat, slap-at-the-ball 
kind of swing and his gift for mono- 
logue, may look and sound casual, loose, 
out only for the fresh air, but the rec- 
ord insists he is trying very hard on 
every shot — working, sweating, compet- 
ing — and that he knows how to play 
the shots he stands up to. This simply 
has to be true. And what this means in 
turn is that week in and week out, as 
the tour drones endlessly on, Trevino is 
more often a serious contender for first 
money than any other player because 
he's more often in the neighborhood. 

For all that Trevino already has done 
for both himself and golf, and it is no 
small thing that he has pumped some 
life into a sport that is often resplen- 
dent in its melancholy, he seems to be 
at his best yet right now. Only he and 
Casper have been double winners on 
the 1970 tour, and Trevino is by him- 
self on top of the S100.000 mark. He 
has, incidentally, reached that level 
earlier in the year than any golfer 
ever. And with the big. big money of 
the summer yet to come, the lead 
Flea has a good, happy run at the single- 


season money record of S205.000 that 
Casper set two years ago. 

Trevino's achievements are even more 
impressive when one considers the fu- 
rious pace at which he travels — with- 
out his own jet. Between tournament 
rounds he will sometimes fly to Chi- 
cago or back home to El Paso to dis- 
cuss a business deal. He will complete 
a round and speed across town for a 
clinic, finish that and speed somewhere 
else for a dinner. He'll do a speech, a 
meeting or an exhibition in the morn- 
ing and then show up at the tournament 
in time for only three fast warmup 
shots before teeing off in the afternoon. 

But he never complains. Which is an- 
other part of Lee's charm. "A lot of 
guys gripe about the travel and the food 
and losing their laundry,” says Trevino. 
"Well, no matter how bad the food may 
be. I've eaten worse. And I couldn't care 
less about the laundry because I can re- 
member when I only had one shirt.” 

This quality of appreciation for what 
he has, without being treacly about it, 
is what sets Trevino apart from most of 
the temperaments that haunt the tour 
these days. After all, there is nothing in 
the Constitution that says there has to 
be a golf tour. Only a few organiza- 
tions — for instance, the USGA, the 
PGA. the Western — have a reason for 
staging aa annual championship. All of 
the other tournaments exist because of 
charitable individuals or groups, ad or 
promotion money from industry, and a 
few profit-seekers. As an entity it is a 
S6 million godsend for a couple of hun- 
dred guys who can do something well. 
Trevino's attitude — because it is so 
rare — remains the kind that warms the 
heart of a tournament sponsor. 

“I don't complain about anything be- 
cause I love golf, I love to travel and I 
love to make people laugh,” he says. 
“And what would I be w ithout the tour?" 

A few other touring pros might pause 
to ask themselves the same question on 
their way to the bank — or when they're 
telling one of the oldest events in golf, 
the Texas Open, either to accept a new 
date in the fall or get off the circuit. If 
by asking themselves that question they 
somehow find the right answer, they 
might discover one day that the crowds 
arc rooting as hard for them as they arc 
for Lee Trevino. 

They might also discover that the tour 
hasn't suddenly disappeared. end 
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Call your shot. 
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Probably too long ago. And it's a shame. Because sitting 
down and getting to know each other can be. fun . . . 
especially if you're sitting on a Raleigh. A Raleigh lets 
you get away from it all . . . find out that you and your boy 
do have a lot in common. Your ideas. Your opinions. And 
your appreciation of Raleigh quality. Traditional Raleigh 
craftsmanship, sturdy construction, and smart styling 
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At Raleigh, we build bikes to last. And there’s good rea- 
son for it. We want you to be able to sit down and talk 
things over with your son - no matter how old he gets. 
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with your son? 
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Easy. Someone framed him ... by 
slipping his picture into this colorful SI 
Sportsman of the Year picture frame. 

Why not frame your favorite Sports- 
man? Or let him see himself in a mirror 
facsimile of the SPORTSMAN OF THE 
YEAR cover. Both frame and mirror are full 
Sl-size with a handsome border of bright 
orange, yellow and navy. 

Great for Father’s Day! 

For your SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Sports- 
man of the Year picture frame(s) and/or 
mirror(s) at $6 each, mail check or money 
order to: 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED MIRRORS AND FRAMES 

P.O. Box 300. Cooper Station. New York. N.Y. 10003 


HORSE show /A lice Higgins 


Big victory 
for an old 
troublemaker 

That horse needs a cage instead of a 
* stall,” said David Spector when he 
still owned a talented jumper named The 
Deputy. The chestnut gelding's nonlov- 
able disposition was one of the reasons 
Spector sold him. But at the recent Spin- 
dletop Charity Horse Show in Beaumont, 
Texas, The Deputy, still nimble, though 
older and wiser, and appearing for the 
Switchwillow Stables, became the open 
jumper champion; his stablemate, Crick- 
et, was the reserve. Switchwillow’s own- 
ers went home to Austin with what every 
horseman dreams of — a clean sweep of 
all the jumper classes. 

"Home” for the horses is 25 acres 
near an Austin subdivision. ‘‘I used to 
stand around watching my sister ride,” 
said the stable’s 22-year-old Phoebe 
Craig, “and 1 just knew 1 could do it, too. 
So Daddy bought some land and horses. 
He didn’t know he was investing in a 
zoo. Everything here is a pet." Pets are 
what most show horses decidedly are 
not, but The Deputy, who at 10 is known 
as Old Man, and Cricket wander about 
like overgrown dogs. It took a while for 
Cricket to become so docile also. He 
was once a bucking horse on a rodeo 
string but not terribly good at it. In 
fact, he disliked his career so much that 
he was always jumping out of places to 
get away. Phoebe agreed to see if he 
could be trained as a jumper but al- 
most regretted it when she had her first 
look at him. Even now he is an ugly 
horse, with a huge jaw and muzzle, and 
his hide is scarred from spur and rope, 
but he is no longer skin and bones. For 
the first few months he perversely re- 
fused to jump with anyone on him, but 
Phoebe kept working away. “He was 
so supple on the longe, so elastic,” she 
says. “Even now he doesn’t look good 
over a small fence.” 

To add to the difficulties. Cricket had 
an intense dislike of being closed in. 
When he was put in a stall he came out 
continued 
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How did this duffer get to be 
SPORTSMAN OF THE YEAR? 
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The dock radio that wakes 
you like your mother did. 

(Every lO minutes for as long as it takes.) 


Our snooze button isn’t a button, it's 



a bar. And like your mother, it never 
gives up. 

When the alarm goes off, press it. Ten 
minutes later it wakes you up again. 
Press. Ten minutes later it wakes you 
up again. 

It keeps doing this till you sit up and 
turn the selector off the “Alarm" posi- 
tion. When you can do that, you're awake. 

Sony’s 7FC-89W is a nag. But it's got 
some lovable features. 

An illuminated clock. Beautiful sound. 
FM and AM. In a neat little package. That 
takes up less than a 5W square of space. 
So there’s room on your night table for 
someone else’s lovable features. 
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This is the deep-dust 
track at the General 
Motors Desert Prov- 
ing Grounds, where 
AC Oil and Air Fil- 
ters are put to the 
test. 

Through miles of 
choking dust, in grueling test after test, 
AC Oil and Air Filters protected engines 
from abrasive dust and grit. 

You may never drive in dust 18 inches 
deep . . . but AC Filters can help keep your 
engine running clean wherever you go. 
When changed regularly, they 
virtually eliminate engine wear 
caused by dust and grit. 

Next time, insist on AC Oil and Air 
Filters. They’re original equipment on 
GM cars and trucks. 
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ihe window like a bullet. He kept es- 
caping at night, jumping wire fences and 
adding more scars to his collection. He 
once cut his hindquarters badly, but he 
is so leery of the human race that no 
one could touch him in that area. He 
just healed up by himself. Because of 
his distrust of blacksmiths, he is shod 
only in front, even when jumping as 
high as seven feet. "He just likes to 
jump." Phoebe says. "He jumps in and 
out of paddocks to visit other horses or 
out into the subdivision to eat people's 
lawns. I just yell ’Cricket" and he knows 
he's wrong and runs home.” 

Phoebe is a great believer in turning 
horses out, a custom most trainers avoid 
for fear of horses getting hurt. In the 
summer the Switchwillow jumpers stay 
out all night and in the winter all day. 
Phoebe attributes Deputy's improved 
disposition to that freedom, plus some 
time spent in the East learning dressage. 

Phoebe does not ride her jumpers in 
shows, frankly admitting that she be- 
came scared after a few bad falls. By 
happy chance a rider turned up at Switch- 
willow — Glenn Johnson, a classmate of 
her sister, who had ridden Western hors- 
es. "One day I had the urge to ride a 
jumping horse," he said, "so I called 
Phoebe and went out for lessons.” Be- 
fore long Glenn was riding in novice 
classes and, as one judge recalls, barely 
getting around the course. Two years 
later he was winning championships. 

The Switchwillow group was not the 
only one to score a clean sweep at Beau- 
mont. Trainer Dale Milligan's Bayou 
Park Stables won almost everything that 
was left on stake night, and earlier in 
the day one of his partner's students, 
Kerry Anne Bunde, won the saddle scat 
class, qualifying her for the national 
finals. Kerry Anne has shown three times 
at Lexington in the under 10 years of 
age class and won each time. She goes 
back for her fourth ride this year. 

During his busy evening Dale drove 
Stingray to the roadsters-to-bike cham- 
pionship, took off his colors, put on his 
jacket and came back on Cherry Bounce 
to win the three gaited championship 
tricolor. After another quick change he 
was back in the five gaited Stake on 
Gay Aristocrat, a 5-year-old gelding who 
has been shown lightly. Gay Aristocrat 
also won, and expert hands predict he 
will come out of the gate later this year 
as world champion. end 
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Why pay for your mistakes? 
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again. 
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Its extra-tight, rubber-wound liquid center has 
turned the Sweetshot SS Plus into a vicious, long-off 
the-tee, distance-eating beast. Use with care. 
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Since his retirement from basketball last summer , 
Bill Russell has lectured at more than 60 
colleges and universities around the country , 
considered and turned down a number of 
offers to return to basketball as coach and 
executive and reflected on the values of sport 
generally and his own career specifically. 

Here are the fruits of that reflection 








by WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 


n should epitomize the American 
Dream, for I came, against long 
odds, from the farthest back to the 
very top of my profession. 1 came 
from the Depression, from an op- 
pressed minority — first in rural pov- 
erty and then from a city's ghetto. I 
had to persevere to succeed, to climb 
out of the life that society had pro- 
grammed for me. I was not imme- 
diately good at basketball. It did not 
come easy. 

In the end, though. I attained not 

only grgai sueeess and rsgogniiion for 


the highest achievement, but acclaim 
for being an innovator, a creator, as 
well. It is hard to believe now, but be- 
fore I came along there were virtu- 
ally no blocked shots in the game of 
basketball. In that primeval world, 
as late as my sophomore year in col- 
lege, my coach was telling me that 
my defensive style was "fundamen- 
tally unsound.” So, in effect, not only 
did I dominate my game in the years 
that 1 was playing it, but I changed 
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it altogether for all time as well. 

I can be objective, and, so far as I 
can tell. I have lived up to all that so- 
ciety demands. I have achieved the ab- 
solute in my field. I have been a good 
winner. I am affluent. I am concerned 
for my fellow man and have spoken out. 
I am articulate, make a good appearance 
and am relatively honest. So, one time 
not long ago, I was infoimed that a 
large, prestigious company had consid- 
ered me for a commercial in which I 
would endorse their product. But I was 
turned down because 1 did not fit their 
“image of what an athlete should be.” 

So much for the American Dream. It 
is, in fact, no more than a sugarcoated 
fantasy that sport has fundamentally im- 
proved or advanced any faster than the 
other components of society in the last 
two decades. I suspect because we el- 
evate sport to a position of sanctity (wit- 
ness the hysterical reaction to Curt 
Flood’s suit against the reserve clause) 
that the falsehood is piously maintained 
that sport is out there in the forefront 
in the march of human rights. Sport 
brings a city together. You know that; 
you hear it all the time. A public hang- 
ing would achieve the same end. Sport 
reflects American life. Yes, it does. The 
fans bring their prejudices right along 
with them. 

Indeed, the belief that sport is so pro- 
gressive probably manages to cause a 
great deal of harm by perpetuating cor- 
ollary myths. How harsh it must be for 
some young athlete to trust that he will 
be judged only on his abilities and then 
find out that that ideal is administered 
by a coach who will bench a boy be- 
cause his hair is too long or because his 
politics are too dovish or because it is 
long-standing policy to start two at 
home, three on the road and five when 
you get behind. Progress should be 
viewed from two standards — not just 
how far we have gone, but how far we 
still must go. 

How much has it all changed? Well, 
when I first got involved in the big-time 
sports world 20 years ago, most energy 
was being expended in finding good po- 
lite colored boys who would play the 
game, take abuse with a smile and a shuf- 
fle and thus be ... a credit to their 
race. Now all the energy is spent in 
searching for white hopes (of any char- 
acter) who can play, and thus be ... a 
credit to their race. 

The progress, or the lack of it, seems 


to be about the same in college and the 
pros. This is not especially surprising 
since there is a misplaced emphasis on 
money at every level, fn this regard, the 
colleges have a much better gimmick 
than the pros, because none of the hired 
hands stay around long enough to cost 
big salaries. Why, I guess even the best 
kids don’t make much more than S20.000 
a year even in the top-paying institutions 
of higher learning these days. 

Since profit is clearly the primary func- 
tion of college athletics, I am always be- 
fuddled as to why anyone bothers to 
make such a big thing out of eligibility 
anymore. In the same way we make 
such an issue out of school busing when 
we ought to concern ourselves with the 
quality of education. Is there any value, 
really, in forcing a young man like Spen- 
cer Haywood to go through the mo- 
tions of four years of college — when he 
seems to have neither the need nor in- 
terest in it— just so he can donate his col- 
lege eligibility to some lucky athletic 
department? 

It is a cliche, but it is still the truth, 
that too many coaches view their pro- 
spective athletes as performers and not 
as people. No coach should ask a boy 
to join his team unless he also would 
ask him to come into his house. No col- 
lege should grant an athletic scholarship 
unless it can also offer the guarantee 
that that young man will graduate. Yes, 
guarantee. If it takes 10 years and 10 tu- 
tors, that kid will graduate. If this as- 
surance cannot be made, then the col- 
lege obviously is insincere in asking the 
boy to represent it on the athletic field. 

Unfortunately, too many coaches can- 
not be reached through their shell of 
smugness. They feel that the colleges are 
surely bulwarks of salvation and that 
they themselves are great benefactors, 
simply because they invite some kid to 
come and play ball for a while. Espe- 
cially where the coaches still deal in black 
stereotypes, they remain convinced that 
they arc saving young men from a life 
of sweeping floors or jail. 

Unfortunately, too, this mentality ap- 
pears to extend far beyond the athletic 
department nowadays, to the classrooms 
and the dean's office. Education seems 
to be incidental to the main purpose of 
college — building students into spare 
parts for industry. The d iflerencc is slight 
between the halfback who gets drafted 
by the NFL and the engineer who ad- 
vances to some conglomerate where he 


can develop new polluting devices. You 
graduate (or anyway, you use up your 
eligibility) and you are asked: O.K., what 
can you do? Never: What kind of per- 
son arc you? 

I worry about these young people in 
college now. Anyway, I wonder about 
them. I have never enjoyed anything 
quite so much as the opportunity I have 
had this past year to visit college cam- 
puses and talk with the students. They're 
obviously interested, more concerned 
and alert than my generation. Only some- 
times I feel that it is just another game 
they’re playing. Instead of sitting around 
and drinking, like my contemporaries, 
they're silting around and taking drugs. 
Either way, it’s a cop-out. 

Whatever my doubts about some col- 
legians, however, it is certainly apparent 
that what advances have come about in 
sport are on account of pressures by col- 
lege athletes. Usually, too, the agitation 
has been led by the black kids. In a real 
sense, the black athlete is helping to 
emancipate his white teammate, and I 
don’t believe the whites have appreciated 
this. 

As for the pros, it is a general rule 
that as we get older and richer we also 
get more conservative. Professional ath- 
letes fit this mold. They are not only con- 
servative, they are usually insecure as 
well. I think that most of them play in 
the first place because they need the at- 
tention. They are not given to taking 
risks, and I found out in coaching that 
you get the best results by threatening 
pros. Find out what a man is afraid of, 
and you can make him act. I often won- 
der how men like Bernie Casey, the art- 
ist, and Tom Meschcry. the poet (and 
also probably the most progressive think- 
er among white athletes), ever manage 
to survive a whole season with such an 
insensitive group as a team of pros. They 
must love their sport very much. 

There arc, of course, a tremendous 
amount of misconceptions about athletes 
and athletics. The fans are so devoted 
to cliches that it is easy for them to be 
misled, particularly by a sporting press 
that has a genius for distortion. Writers 
are always concentrating on abstract 
concepts, like emotion or momentum 
or tradition, which are hard enough to 
comprehend even when you are intimate- 
ly involved. The matter of courage, for 
instance, is always being discussed in ro- 
mantic detail, when 99^. of the time it 
is not the moral quality of courage which 
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is at issue. Instead, it is only the phys- 
ical fact of tolerance to pain. There is 
no player or man that I can speak high- 
er of than Elgin Baylor, but it is ab- 
solutely wrong to suggest that Elgin ex- 
hibited any special courage when he came 
back to play after his knee operation. 
Elgin is a ballplayer. When he could 
take it again, he came back to play ball. 
It is like a businessman going back to 
work after he recovers from a nervous 
breakdown. He goes back because that 
is his job. Courage has nothing to do 
with it. 

There is a similar confusion with the 
subject of character as it relates to the 
outcome of a game It is so simplistic 
to be assured that those who play the 
best are the best — the guys in white hats 
and all that — but the truth of the mat- 
ter is that there is no equation between 
character and victory. I never felt that 
the Lakers or any other team we beat 
tried any less hard than we did. Don't 
let anyone tell you that the Dallas Cow- 
boys choke. The Cowboys don't lose 
the big ones: the Cowboys just lose to 
teams that are better than they are. Lis- 
ten, the best team always wins. Always, 
every time. It seems to me that is why 
they keep score. 

Unfortunately, society says that win- 
ning is everything; but I would be fool- 
ish to believe that. After a'l, while we 
put such emphasis on winning, there are 
far more losers than there are winners. 
When we lost to the 76ers in 1967, my 
only emotional response was disappoint- 
ment. What else could there be? We had 
played as well as we could and had lost 
through no fault of our own, only be- 
cause the 76ers could — and did — exceed 
our abilities. 

It was the only time in the '60s that 
the Celtics did lose, but I still do not be- 
lieve that I was the most dominant ath- 
lete of the decade. That honor can only 
belong to Muhammad Ali. In fact, of 
all the athletes I have known, he is the 
one I would most prefer to have my 
sons look up to. So many people claim 
belief in something, but Ali has sup- 
ported his faith at great financial loss 
to himself. We foolishly lionize athletes 
and make them heroes because they can 
hit a ball or catch one. It is a sad com- 
ment of the times. The only athletes we 
should bother with attaching any par- 
ticular importance to are those like Ali, 
whom we can admire for themselves and 
not for their incidental athletic abilities. 


There is a certain irony in that the 
most influential sports figure active to- 
day is Joe Namath, because he is no 
more than the end product of Muham- 
mad Ali from 10 years ago. The situ- 
ation is analogous to music, where the 
white musicians borrowed the black style 
and went on to make all the money. Un- 
fortunately, the one thing Namath did 
not take from Ali is the most impoitant 
facet of the man — conviction. 

So far as I can see, while Namath is 
celebrated for being outspoken by an 
adoring press, he stands for nothing ex- 
cept having a good time. On the only oc- 
casion when Namath was forced to stand 
on his beliefs, he left them for the easy 
way out. Despite crying principle, after 
he was confronted by the commissioner 
he dropped the principle when it be- 
came expedient to do so. Then he was 
like a little boy taking a spanking he 
knew he deserved. Of course, fans like 
that. The Greeks made many of their 
gods vulnerable so they could be de- 
stroyed, and I believe, in the same way, 
that sports fans like their heroes best 
when they have feet of clay. (On a per- 
sonal level, incidentally, I like Namath.) 

Are sports any different from the rest 
of our world? This is a society that can 
destroy Muhammad Ali for his convic- 
tions but that praises Joe Namath for 
possessing none. This is a society whose 
laws protect property more than they 
do people, whose police — corrupt and 
on the take — preach law and order and 
seldom speak of justice. No, it is no sur- 
prise that Namath rather than Ali is 
the idol of our time. 

Of course, most athletes arc convinced 
that it is always best to follow the pol- 
icy of being seen and not heard. I can re- 
member a few years ago when I had 
some controversial things to say in a Sar- 
urday Evening Post article. I spent that 
whole season — till the heat went off me — 
with very few friends in the league, in- 
cluding the Celtics. The players felt that 
it was risky to associate with me, at 
least until next season’s contracts were 
signed. 

In that same year, 1964, a few of us 
did almost obtain enough support to 
pull off what would have been an un- 
precedented strike of All-Stars. Bob 
Cousy had gone to his retirement the sea- 
son before after more than a decade of 
trying to get the owners merely to let 
him in the room with them to discuss a 
player's association. Now Tommy Hcin- 


sohn had assumed Cousy's role, and 
since he was finding no more success, 
we decided to strike before the All-Star 
game in Boston. 

Remember now, we were the All-Stars, 
the best in the world. We had nothing 
to be afraid of. Nobody was going to 
ban us or run us out of basketball. If 
you wanted to see character and cour- 
age, you could see it here. I remember 
Elgin and Jerry West particularly, be- 
cause their owner was the only one who 
actually came to the door and started 
knocking on it and yelling inside at his 
players. Elgin and Jerry held firm and 
joined with seven others of us to call 
off the game, but the vote went 11-9 to 
play. You should have seen the fear on 
many of the faces in that room. One 
guy, who is still in the league, was shak- 
ing so when it came his turn to vote 
that he had to take his hands and sit on 
them. He voted to play. 

The prime argument used to persuade 
us to play that game was that of loy- 
alty. It is a familiar entreaty, and is reg- 
ularly taken out and waved like the flag 
in both college and professional sports. 
Be loyal to your alma mater or to the or- 
ganization. Unfortunately, loyalty in 
sports remains a one way street. Ath- 
letes are asked, as pros, to be loyal to a 
team whose owner has joined with oth- 
ers in a pell-mell expansion scheme that 
has no purpose but to make the owners 
money, and is so utterly lacking in fore- 
sight that no one has yet created a pro- 
gram to supply good referees for eight 
teams, much less 1 8. Athletes are asked 
to be loyal to owners who look upon 
players as no more than a tax dodge, to 
be loyal to a team that will trade us to- 
morrow if it suits it, to be loyal to a 
team that took us by forced draft, to be 
loyal to fans who will withdraw thcii sup- 
port the instant things go wrong. These 
truths do not change in sports. 

On top of all that, loyalty is further 
complicated by the crosscurrents of race. 
A peifect example: several years age, in 
Lexington, Ky., we were going to play 
an exhibition game against the St. Lou- 
is Hawks that would honor former Ken- 
tuckians Frank Ramsey — the best for- 
ward I ever played with, by the way — 
and Cliff Hagan. That afternoon before 
the game, a few of the black Celtics 
were denied service in the motel coffee 
shop. Naturally, we were on the next 
plane out of the friendly Bluegrass Coun- 
try. The point of the story is not a rev- 
cominued 
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elation of discrimination in Kentucky. 
The point is in the reaction, the major- 
ity opinion of which was summed up 
by Bob Burnes, the St. Louis sports ed- 
itor, who wrote an article castigating 
the black players for leaving. He said 
we owed it to Ramsey and Hagan to re- 
main. Nowhere did 1 read or did I hear 
that perhaps the Celtics and Hawks owed 
us something; that perhaps even our 
white teammates did. 

Instead of preaching loyalty, I think 
it surely must be time for clubs to make 
moves that will genuinely foster player 
loyalty. Certainly, the reserve clause 
must go — or at least serious accommo- 
dations must be made. The right to draft 
or trade a player without his approval 
is another outdated concept. But beyond 
these rather major modifications of the 
structure, there are many simple things 
that clubs could do to improve the whole 
atmosphere. Profit sharing, stock options 
and the other benefits of ordinary busi- 
ness — which is all pro sport is — could 
be an easy start. Every player should be 
provided with legal counsel and an ac- 
countant. Every player should be helped 
in finding an off-season job in the team's 
city, even if it means — especially if it 
means — that the team would have to 
subsidize part of the player's ofT-season 
salary. In the long run, the team would 
make it back. The best PR men and tick- 
et sellers a team has are its players, and 
keeping them around, in touch with you, 
while they learn a career is hardly a 
waste of money. 

In a somewhat similar vein, incidental- 
ly, I think that NBA teams should award 
college scholarships to high school bas- 
ketball players who like the game but 
who arc not proficient enough to com- 
pete on a college level. To earn the schol- 
arship the boy would agree to devote a 
certain amount of his time to studying 
and practicing refereeing. By the time he 
graduated, he would be a well-trained 
referee, properly indebted to the NBA. 
There would be plenty of good officials 
competing for jobs every season. 

What is so upsetting about the sports 
Establishment is that it so seldom ini- 
tiates any action. Everything is done only 
as a last resort, a response. I suppose it 
is only a matter of time before players 
are unionized. I happen to be all for 
that development, but it really is un- 
necessary, if owners could ever bring 
themselves to help theii players. The fun- 
ny thing is that, really, the only assets 


there arc in basketball are players. You 
would think that the owners, allegedly 
all smart businessmen, would assess that 
situation very quickly and realize how 
sensible — never mind moral — it would 
be to protect and make friends with the 
only assets they have. 

Of course, while 1 say all these things 
about sports, and much of what I say is 
critical, it is important to understand 
that I love games. I was one profes- 
sional athlete who even enjoyed watching 
baseball. We must all strive to keep 
sports in perspective, though. I will not 
introduce the subject around my chil- 
dren. If they bring it up, fine, or if they 
want to play catch or shoot baskets, I 
am delighted. Nothing, however, is more 
sickening to me than those fathers who 
force their kids to play a sport. 

It is the same sort of people who are 
incapable of seeing what is really im- 
portant about sports. They can only turn 
games into little holy wars and enjoy 
them as emotional therapy — which is, 
anyway, better than having them on the 
streets. My own view is that athletics is 
an art form. As a fan, I watch in the 
same way that I imagine an art con- 
noisseur studies a painting. The beauty 
of the sport is in the high caliber of 
achievement; the personalities of the 
players mean nothing to me. On the 
court, on the field, every player's per- 
sonality should be subjugated and serve 
only to make the team distinctive. 

What I enjoy most of all is, simply, see- 
ing a man who is proficient perform. Ath- 
lete, actor, musician, painter. I would 
really enjoy the opportunity of observing 
the president of a large company in ac- 
tion for a day or two. I know that would 
fascinate me, because the same principle 
is involved — studying a man with great 
fundamental skills and knowledge while 
he performs his specialty. 

I am sure that in any pursuit, espe- 
cially athletics, confidence and satisfac- 
tion must come from within. If it does 
not, if you must find your satisfaction 
from without, usually from publicity and 
acclaim, then you can be hurt badly by 
losing — even if you did your best. Los- 
ing, you know, has no more to do with 
measuring character than does winning. 

One reason that I was able to be a 
great player was that nobody knew how 
important that fact was to me. No one 
has ever been sure what 1 valued, and 
where I was really vulnerable. This made 
me especially effective against Wilt 


Chamberlain. I confused him. On the 
other hand. Wilt has really been the vic- 
tim of an informal conspiracy. It is un- 
fortunate, because he turned out to be 
better than even he thought; he could 
do pretty much what he wanted. But 
Wilt got tricked; he fell for the statis- 
tics game the way most fans and writ- 
ers do. They emphasized points, so Wilt 
went out and got points. More than any- 
one. Then they said rebounds, so he 
went out and got the most rebounds. 
He was doing everything the statistics 
conspiracy told him to do, but he was 
still an also-ran. So, wait a minute, it 
must be assists. Wilt went right out and 
got the most assists for a center. 

Now, in his mind, he had done ev- 
erything required of a player, because 
he had led in all the categories that they 
had told him about. And he still could 
not win. It’s sad, because it’s too late 
now, because I'm gone, but perhaps at 
last Wilt is catching on about what the 
game is really all about. I heard him 
after his first meeting with Alcindor this 
year, and he kept emphasizing to the in- 
terviewer that it wasn't important how 
they fared man-to-man. The score was 
kept team vs. team. Well, that sounded 
familiar. Suddenly I knew how George 
Wallace must have felt when Spiro Ag- 
new began stealing all his good stuff. 

I could never let myself be influenced 
by the press, for I concluded early that 
most reporters do not do their home- 
work and are blinded by meaningless 
statistics. I don’t think you can be a 
good sportswriler if you take the sub- 
ject matter too seriously. 

There is still a communications gap 
between the writers and the athletes — 
especially the black athletes — and the 
press can be terribly insensitive. I can 
remember one particularly painful ep- 
isode as far back as 1958, when Red Au- 
erbach made Bennie Swain his first draft 
choice. A Boston paper then wio’.e, mat- 
ter-of-factly, that since this made four 
Celtic Negroes, one of us already on 
the team — K.C., Sam Jones or myself — 
would obviously have to go. Apparently, 

I was not supposed to have any reac- 
tion to this report. 

The newspapers always assumed — and 
after they assumed it long enough, be- 
gan to believe it — that I did not like 
Cousy. I suspect this was because the 
writers figured that since they stumbled 
all over me on the way past my locker 
to interview Cousy, 1 must be jealous 



of him. The truth of the matter is that I 
always admired Cousy, and of all the men 
I played with. I respected him the most. 

Misconceptions of this sort are liable 
to occur so long as there are only token 
blacks in the communications industry, 
so long as the black athlete is denied hav- 
ing one of his own as a friend at court. 
It is important, you know. Sports is all 
one business now, and the game can no 
longer be isolated from what surrounds 
it. The press, TV. companies that use ath- 
letes for endorsements — they are all as 
much a part of modern big-time sports 
as the league office itself. 

I am sure that I received different treat- 
ment because there arc no blacks in the 
decision-making processes of the sports 
apparatus. What few endorsement of- 
fers I received were all cheap. One time 
a large ad agency from New York called 
and suggested I do an ad "for pres- 
tige." I replied: "If I needed prestige, 
you wouldn't have called me in the first 
place.” I can't think of all the times I 
was asked to appear on a radio or TV 
show. No pay, of course. I was there to 
help jack up the ratings, attract new 
sponsors and help everybody else get 
more money. Of course, neither I nor 
any other black athlete was eligible to 
have such a show. 

The press itself probably plays the larg- 
est role in creating white hopes, a prac- 
tice which seems to be growing rather 
than diminishing. It appears that the 
point has been reached now where white 
hopes are even created after the fact. Ar- 
nold Palmer, for instance, was voted Ath- 
lete of the Decade by the Associated 
Press, and there seems to be absolutely 
no justification for that choice except 
along racial lines. (Of course, I did feel 
better after the Mets were voted the Team 
of the Decade by ABC-TV viewers over 
the Celtics — and the Packers — for that 
choice is so absolutely ludicrous that it 
makes all the others invalid, too.) 

White hope springs eternal, though. 
Pete Maravich is, of course, the latest 
paper star. They are determined to force 
him down our throats as they have so 
many white players before him. One of 
the reasons that Jerry West has the re- 
spect of every player in the NBA is that 
he had to earn his stripes. He came up, 
relatively unheralded, like the rest of us. 
Billy Cunningham is another one that 
way. He made his reputation. But, good 
God, remember Bill Bradley? He was 
ordained as the greatest player in his- 
eonllnurd 
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tory even before he ever played in the 
pros. Of course, it's true that he never 
asked for any of that adulation. 

The NBA has apparently purged it- 
self of the quota system. The day in 
1965 that Red started five blacks — and 
we went on to win the title — that was 
the end of the quota system. As de- 
spicable as it was, however, I must say 
that the quota system won a title for 
the Celtics. In the 1963-64 season Cin- 
cinnati had a better team than we did. 
The Royals could have beaten us, but 
in my opinion they virtually gave Bob 
Boozer away to get down to their black 
quota, and that gave us a championship 
in the bargain. 

Basketball is clearly the most progres- 
sive sport now. Blacks have even reached 
a point in basketball where we have 
achieved the right to failure. That's very 
important, you know. It is just as im- 
portant as the right to succeed. When 
John McLendon was fired as the coach 
of the Denver Rockets this winter, there 
was no fuss made about anybody pick- 
ing on a black man, or anybody saying 
a black man couldn’t coach. He got the 
ax, just like any coach, because the team 
was going bad. Now that is progress. 

It is also isolated. Baseball front of- 
fices are whiter than anything but press 
boxes, and football has really looked 
out for itself. It has never needed a quo- 
ta system. Football has a much better 
gimmick. It is called a quarterback. As 
long as quarterback can be a segregated 
position, football is protected. It can be 
assured of having one white star every 
game, who can get all the endorsements 
and win all the sports cars. At the same 
time, the all-white quarterbacks perpet- 
uate the racist theme that no black man 
is smart enough to call signals. 

I can remember watching a game on 
TV a couple years ago, and I w-as moved 
to say something like: "Man, that Uni- 
tas is great.” One of the black guys I 
was watching the game with, said: "Who 
knows?” A little bit stunned by that, I 
asked him what he meant, and he re- 
plied that he really could not evaluate 
Unitas or any other quarterback fairly 
since they had never faced a full range 
of competition. A Paul Hornung, Mick- 
ey Mantle, Jerry West — you cannot deny 
their greatness, because they have stood 
the test of time in a free market, so to 
speak. But no one can pretend to know 
how good our best white quarterbacks 
would be if the NFL permitted the de- 


velopment of black quarterbacks to com- 
pete with them. 

What makes a quarterback so very im- 
portant is that he is consistently visible. 
Everyone else only comes and goes in 
the crunch. I don't think, for example, 
that the appeal of its violence has helped 
make football so popular. I think where 
it has the edge on basketball and where 
it has captured more public imagination 
is in the dead period between plays. At 
this point, the plays can be run over 
again and everybody can point out how 
smart the football players are. In bas- 
ketball, you don't have time to talk about 
how smart the players are. 

I do think that basketball is the most 
graceful of all our major sports. It is 
not nearly so rough as it was when I 
came into the pros. The jump shot 
opened it up, made it more fluid. To- 
day, I think it is close to an art form, 
with greater potential for growth than 
any other of the more popular games, 
because it is more appealing to women. 

Actually, in any sport. I've never met 
a great athlete who was dumb. It is no 
coincidence that the two greatest guards 
in the game, Oscar Robertson and West, 
arc also the two smartest. But I'll tell 
you — and this will surprise you — neither 
of them had more physical ability than 
Sam Jones did. Sam was a better shoot- 
er than anyone, and he didn't need the 
ball to work. He shook me up the first 
time that I saw him, in one motion, 
take a pass and go up— and while he 
was shooting he was also rotating the 
ball to find the scams. That shook me. 
1 couldn't believe a man could do that. 

Sam never had a bad clutch game. I 
wish they kept records on that. And he 
always had a surprise. Of course, he is 
not alone in that, for all of the truly 
great players are like icebergs. 

The only trouble was that Sam never 
wanted the responsibility that would 
have gone with being as good as he was. 
It was almost as if Sam programmed 
his career so that he would improve ( per- 
ceptibly) only gradually, season by sea- 
son, and never get to a point where peo- 
ple might demand too much of him. 
Look at his career statistics. It is as if 
someone drew a perfect bell curve based 
on his season averages. John Havlicek 
would be an example of the opposite. If 
he ever stopped to think what he was 
doing, he would realize that no one could 
do what he did without getting tired. 

Of course, part of the beauty of the 


Celtics was that we were all so differ- 
ent. The only way all our peculiar, strong 
personalities could be coordinated into 
one great team was to constantly work 
toward the one single goal. There was 
no magic to it, although in any sport, 
you must have some one or some thing 
to pull it all together. It can be a coach, 
owner, an athletic director, a school spir- 
it. But you need a special energy if you 
arc to win. As far as the so-called Celt- 
ic tradition w-as concerned, however, 
what I saw and experienced and what 
outsiders perceived were two entirely dif- 
ferent concepts. I viewed it strictly in 
the technical sense. It was the other peo- 
ple who made up all the hocus pocus. 
Of course, if anyone could be convinced 
that he would be a winner just because 
he put on a Celtic uniform, I was cer- 
tainly never going to contradict him. I 
didn't believe it for a minute, but it was 
wonderful propaganda. 

We were also good propaganda for 
the game of basketball — although our 
effect on the city of Boston was negli- 
gible. As a team, we proved that you 
did not have to be close-knit to find suc- 
cess on the court. Several players I real- 
ly never knew. Bailey Howell, for in- 
stance. 1 played alongside him for my 
last three years, and about all I can say 
of Bailey personally is that he certainly 
seemed to be a very nice man. Other 
men I played with, I really did not like 
at all. As a coach, I always believed 
that you should never say anything bad 
about your players in public, but one 
drove me to the very limits of that re- 
solve. Some players I could not com- 
prehend. Still others, like Cousy, I ad- 
mired. If I had to select one Celtic from 
all those I played with who was the epit- 
ome of being a Celtic, it would be Don 
Nelson. He is a man's man who made 
the most of his ability with his tenacity 
and his mind, and that is what the game 
is all about. The point is that winning 
has nothing to do with liking your team- 
mates. You only have to respect each 
other as players. 

As a matter of fact, I truly believe 
that teammates cannot be friends. It 
would be too much of a strain. The 
most that teammates can be is what I 
call "strong acquaintances.” I don't 
think that a man should try to take on 
the obligation of having five friends at 
any one time in his life. It is too much 
of a responsibility if you wish to really 
fulfill the role of being a true friend. It 
continued 
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is so complex to be a friend, because 
you must be yourself, and yet you must 
consider your friend and act not to of- 
fend him either. 

Our whole lives, it seems, we are only 
deciding how often and to whom we 
should expose ourselves. We learn to 
make a shell for ourselves when we are 
young and then spend the rest of our 
lives hoping for someone to reach in- 
side that shell and touch us. Just touch 
us— anything more than that would be 
too much for us to bear. No, you can 
not make a friend of a teammate. That 
is too complicated a trick to try and 
pull off. 

Naturally, the fact that I became a 
coach served as another filter to rela- 
tionships with the other players. Bas- 
ketball is a very touchy team game to 
coach, because it is devilishly structured 
now in such a way that while it is still 
played with five men at a time, there 
arc only enough shots available to keep 
four men happy. Just not quite enough 
to go around. The Knicks worked well 
this year because the fifth man — the guy 
who didn't get his — usually turned out 
to be a different fellow every game. That 
is one way of getting around what is, real- 
ly, a very fundamental problem of the 
modern game. With the Celtics, over 
the years, usually there was one unof- 
ficially designated man who did not get 
the shots — Loscutoff first, then K.C. or 
Sanders. For my last few seasons — es- 
pecially after I took over the coaching — 

1 didn't get that many, either. In fact, 
the way we beat the Knicks in the play- 
offs last year was for me to turn the ta- 
bles on them and start shooting — as 
much as three or four more times than 
I had in the regular season. Then Willis 
Reed had to concentrate more on me 
for a change , and this upset their de- 
fensive scheme. 

I did my best coaching in that series, 
although I think overall I was a pretty 
good coach. 1 take no pride, however, 
in the historical happenstance that I was 
the first major league black coach. That 
may sound surprising, and I do hope 
that someday I will be able to be proud 
of that distinction. It can only mean 
something to me, however, if many black 
men follow behind me and become man- 
agers and coaches, in football and base- 
ball, as well as in basketball, in college 
as well as in the pros. Just as Ali is the 
athlete of the '60s, Jackie Robinson is 
clearly the most significant sporting fig- 


ure of our whole generation — or of any- 
body’s generation since the war. But 
Jackie (and I’m sure he would agree) is 
not distinguished by the fact that he 
was the first black major-leaguer. He is 
distinguished by the fact that he was 
the first of many, that he made it pos- 
sible for all who followed. When that 
happens in the coaching ranks, then I 
will be proud of having been the first. 

With regard to being first, incidentally, 
1 have learned to be suspicious of blacks 
who make such a point about having suc- 
ceeded as the first or only black in some 
endeavor. Usually, sadly, this means that 
they have traded their blackness for the 
opportunity. The ultimate of this sort I 
encountered once on a plane. He was a 
major in the U.S. Marine Corps, and 
he boasted of being the only black in 
his college, in his OCS class, the only 
black in his area killing Commies, the 
only black in some new assignment he 
was heading for and so on, until he had 
become the first and only black white 
racist that I have ever met. 

I have always felt safe in my black- 
ness. I wore a beard for years, long be- 
fore it was stylish or before it signified 
anything special. I am black, but I do 
not feel it incumbent on me to prove it 
by subscribing to any philosophy which 
requires that I cut myself off from all 
but my own race. I find that trend re- 
grettable. People who restrict themselves 
to one race — who say they won’t as- 
sociate with blacks or whites, whatever 
the case — are only limiting themselves 
as humans. When you arbitrarily refuse 
to associate with another race, you are 
the loser, for you are going to miss out 
on a lot of beautiful, interesting people. 
But the shame is that that is happening 
now, and efforts must be made to re- 
verse the situation. Whites must under- 
stand — if things don’t begin to move, if 
nothing is done — that there is a kid grow- 
ing up right now in Watts or in Chi- 
cago or somewhere, and he is going to 
make Eldridgc Cleaver look like some- 
thing out of a nursery rhyme. 

It seems to me that the immediate 
and easiest thing that we can do is to pro- 
vide a genuine equal enforcement of the 
law. Everything begins to break down 
from that point. I see the inequality ev- 
ery day in the sudden concern with the 
harshness of the drug laws. Nobody was 
worried about how strict they were when 
it was just a bunch of black ghetto kids, 
like some of the guys I grew up with in 


Oakland, who were getting sent to jail. 
The only difference is that we called it 
weed. Now, in keeping with its subur- 
ban image, I see that it has become grass. 
When it really hits the upper classes, it 
will have to become flower. 

I go visit black neighborhoods like 
the one I grew up in, and 1 see the kids 
there, and I suddenly feel very power- 
less, because I don’t know what to tell 
them. I would like to say, hey, you can 
make it, just like I did. Just follow my 
example. But of course, I can’t say that, 
because very few of us grow up to be 6' 
9 y&" athletes. Given the best of con- 
ditions, how many of these kids could 
go to the top of their field? So, all I do 
say is: "Do the best you can.” 

I gave a speech up in San Luis Obis- 
po recently, and afterwards a woman 
came up to me and asked me to talk 
with some boys she had brought over 
from a nearby reformatory. This was a 
tough situation. I know boys like this. I 
grew up with them. I know the kind of 
speeches they hear all the time. The lady 
said: "Encourage them. Say something 
nice to them about being good citizens.” 
But 1 told those kids I wasn't going to 
stand up before them and give them the 
same crap that they heard every other 
time. Finally I said: "Just do your best. 
And good luck." And then I shook hands 
with all of them because I did want them 
to know that I cared enough about them 
to touch them. 

I don’t know yet what lies ahead for 
me, immediately or in the more distant 
future. I’m pretty sure I won't be back 
in basketball in any capacity. Movies 
and television are more real possibilities. 
I'm not a spokesman. I'm not running 
for any political office. I am happy. I've 
never been so relaxed in my life. I have 
the time to read more and think more 
and enjoy the world more. 

I am reminded of an acquaintance of 
mine who quit recently as the president 
of a large company. All sorts of new of- 
fers were made to help him change his 
mind, but he turned them all down. 
"Success is a journey with me," he said, 
"not a destination.” 

I like that sentiment. I have borrowed 
it for myself, because I think it is so apt 
for me. I am not chasing stars ahead of 
me, and I am not looking back on the 
Bill Russell that played basketball, ei- 
ther. I value that time, and I traveled 
on it to here, but this is as far as 1 want 
it to carry me. end 
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Jerry Koosman and American Red Ball, two moving 
pros, compare follow throughs. 




Jerry Koosman. star pitcher for the New York Mets and a Dean Pendleton, Dean's Moving & Delivery. Inc., Springfield, 
National League All Star. Ohio, a star American Red Ball agent. 


"There's more than one follow through in pitching. The one 
I'm talking about is a part of a pitcher’s education. The more 
I know about a batter the better chance I've got. That's 
why I keep a book on all the batters in the league. 


"Our follow through is called Red Carpet Service and it 
begins the moment you contact an American Red Ball agent. 
He visits your home, answers questions and provides books 
on how to prepare for the move. 


A catcher’s signals are an important part of my pitching plan. 
He should know as much about the batters as I do. No batter 
can be fooled all the time by random pitches, so we work 
together using one pitch to make another effective. 


Our important signals come from our dispatcher. While your 
shipment is on the highway the dispatcher is in constant 
contact with the driver, Working together, they always know 
where a shipment is and when it will arrive. 


The follow through really begins after the game. I always 
study the record of each pitch I threw that day and look at 
game films to see how I can improve my pitching. This 
homework sure helps me on the mound . . . and I think it 
gives the whole team confidence." 


Even after you're settled in your new home, our customer 
service department will contact you to make sure there's 
nothing we've overlooked. That's the way our follow through 
works, Jerry . . . it's part of a moving technique that pays off 
for us and gives our customers confidence." 


-• kFbm ® 

call AMERICAN RED BALL . . TT . "ST we've made moving a spectalor sport. 

American Red Ball Transit Company, Inc. • International Headquarters, 200 Illinois Building. Oept. S. Indianapolis. Indiana 46204 • Our agents are in your Yellow Pages. 


Write us and enclose $1 for an original full color 20" x 28" History ot Sports poster or see your local American Red Ball agent. 


FOR 

THE RECORD 


A roundup of the sports information 
ol the week 


boating Huey Long's ONDINE took advantage 
other new fore triangle rig to take the Storm Try- 
sail Club's 25th annual race around Block Island — 
with most of the 173 starters still struggling in the 
light winds long after Omline had finished. Outline 
won trophies as first to finish, first in Class A and 
best on corrected time. 

bowling— BOBBY COOPER of Houston won the 
men's championship of the National All-Star Tour- 
nament in Northbrook. Ill . averaging 234 pins for 
48 games for a total of 34 wins. MARY BAKER 
of Central Islip. N.Y. took the ladies' title with an 
average of 210 and 23 wins in 36 games. 

COLLEGE baseball MINNESOTA won its third 
straight Big 10 championship, finishing its season 
15-3. Ohio Slate had led with 13-1. two games with 
Michigan State having been canceled due to cam- 
pus unrest, but lost a doubleheadcr and the title 
when the games were made up last week. 

GOLF — Playing in a steady drizzle, DAVE HILL 
won his third S 150,000 Danny Thomas-Mcmphis 
Open in four years, finishing with a 72-holc total 
of 267 — 13 under par and lowest total on the pro 
tour this year. Homero Blancas, winner of the Co- 
lonial National two weeks ago, tied for second, 
one stroke back, with lefthander Bob Charles and 
Erank Beard. South African Harold Henning turned 
in a stunning final round 62. eight under par. scor- 
ing a hole in one on the 181-yard 17th hole, but 
still finished eight strokes behind the winnei. 
DONNA CAPONI sank a five-foot birdie putt on 
the final hole to win the $20,000 Blucgrass Invi- 
tational in Louisville, finishing with a two-under- 
par 214, one stroke ahead of Mary Mills. Miss 
Mills sank a 20-foot putt for an eagle 3 on the 
18th hole to take second. 

HARNESS racing Messenger Stable's BYE BYE 
l SAM (SI 1.80) held off the late charge of Tem- 
pered Yankee to take the S98.835 Realization Pace 
at Roosevelt by I Vi lengths. Stanley Dancer drove 
the winner in 2:07 for the H i r, miles. Going Thru 
finished third as odds-on favorite Lavcrnc Han- 
over faded to fourth. 

The 3-ycar-old pacers made their first major ap- 
pearances. with Louis Rcsnick and Max Hochberg's 
rRULUCK (S2.40), the 1969 2-vear-old champion 
and early favorite for the Little Brown Jug. pacing 
the first two-minute mile of the year in a three- 
length win over Don Baker in the $16,276 Arden 
Downs Stake at The Meadows. COLUMBIA 
GEORGE (S3. 20) bettered this clocking in lheS25.- 
000 American National Stake at Sportsman's Park. 
Roland Beaulieu bringing him home in 1:595;. one 
length ahead of Steady Star. 

EILEEN EDEN, owned bv Rcgalo and Danilo 
Eossati. repealed her 1968 victory in the S46.000 
Elite Trot in Stockholm, Sweden's richest race. She 
was driven by Hans Eromnting to a neck victory 
over Canadian-owned Fresh Yankee in 2 :0 1 % for 
the mile. 

HORSE RACING Verna Lea Farm's top-weighted 
NODOUBLE ($13.60) outdueled Reviewer in a 
long stretch run to take the SI 14,600 Metropolitan 
Mile by a head at Belmont. Jorge Tcjcira rode the 
winner home in 1 :34“ j. a track record, with Dewan 
closing to take third, three lengths back. 

OFFICE QUEEN (SI4.60) streaked to a three- 
quarter-length victory over Cathy Honey in the 
SI 19,625 Mother Cioose Stakes at Belmont, the 
second leg of the filly Triple Crown. Carlos Mar- 
quez kept the Stephen C'aldcr entry on the lead 
most of the way, finishing the I Vi miles in 1 :49 
Missile Belle was third, two lengths back. 

Mrs. Ethel D. Jacobs' Prcakness winner PERSON- 
ALITY (S4.40) galloped to an easy victory in the 
SI 28.400 Jersey Derby at Garden State, leading 
Corn Off The Cob by I Vi lengths at the end of the 
I Vi miles. Eddie Belmonte rode him home in 1 :48 1 5 . 
Silent Screen was third. 2 Vi lengths back (page 63). 
Finally, at Newmarket. England, hunch-bettors 
cleaned up in the Matthew Dawson Stakes for 3- 
vear-olds over a mile and six furlongs. Lacroma 
was the favorite at 5 2 when the race began two 
hours before the start of the Indy 500 back in the 
U.S. But the winner — by eight lengths -turned out 
to be INDIANAPOLIS, at 100-8 odds. 

horse shows Mr. and Mrs, A. C. Huffman's 
DREAM LOVER. 1969 world champion five-gait- 
cd marc, won the championship for the fifth year 
in a row at Devon (Pa.), the country's largest out- 


door horse show. Mr. and Mrs. J. Markley Freed's 
BEST CHANCE swept the second-year green work- 
ing hunter division, taking every class. Shclagh Pew's 
THE SPOILER took the intermediate jumper stake 
and title under Olympian Frank Chapot. 
WILLIAM STEINKRAUS, captain of the U,S. 
Equestrian Team, and SNOWBOUND captured 
their first international event since the horse was 
injured while winning the individual gold medal 
in the 1968 Mexico Olympics, taking a Class A 
time event in Lucerne. Switzerland. 

KARATE PAT WORLEY, 21. of Fort Worth, won 
the title at the seventh annual National Cham- 
pionships in Washington, as Californian Joe Lewis, 
winner of the tournament for the last four years, 
was upset in the second round. Worley defeated 
Byron Jones of Akron in the finals. 

lacrosse After trailing by four goals late in the 
third quarter, NAVY rallied to edge Army 8 7 at 
West Point, assuring itself of a share in the na- 
tional collegiate championship with Johns Hopkins 
and Virginia. 

MOTOR SPORTS -AL UNSER motored easily to 
victory in the Indianapolis 500. averaging 155.749 
mph and leading for all but 10 of the 200 laps 
(page 30). 

HANNU MIKKOLA or Finland and GUNNAR 
PALM of Sweden took first place, finishing one 
hour and 18 minutes ahead of Brian Culcheth and 
Johnstone Syer of Britain in the 1 6.000 mile London- 
to- Mexico City World Cup auto rally. The race 
started April 19, the drivers crossed 22 countries 
and three continents and only 26 of the 96 starters 
officially finished. 

TRACK « field — Sturdy RANDY MATSON un- 
leashed the second-best shotput of his career and 
in history — to win the event at the Kennedy Games 
in Berkeley. Calif. His 71' 4' A’ was I Vi' short of 
the world record he established in 1967. leaving 
him the only athlete to pul the shot farther than 
70 feel. CHUCK LABENZ of Arizona State clocked 
the fastest mile in the U.S. this year, 3:56.9. with 
the next three finishers all breaking four minutes. 
GEORGE FRENN of the Pacific Coast Club bet- 
tered his own meet record in the hammer throw 
by 21 feet with 232' 7’. 

VILLANOVA captured the team title with 60 points 
at the IC4-A meet in Philadelphia, as MARTY 
LIQUORI led the way with a 3:58.5 for the mile. 
DICK BUERKLE took both the three-mile and six- 
mile runs in times of 13:34.2 and 28:34.7. DES Mc- 
CORMACK set a meet record in the 3, 000-meter 
steeplechase of 8:46. 1 . 

WEIGHT LIFTING JAN TALTSof the Soviet Union 
set a world heavyweight record in Tallin. Estonia, 
lifting a total of I.2I2.S pounds to beat by 2.5 
pounds the mark set last year by American Bob 
Bednarski. Belgian Super Heavyweight SERGE 
REDING broke the world press record at Zwcve- 
gem with 481.7 pounds, more than five pounds 
over the listed record. 

mileposts RESIGNED: DON COMBS, trainer 
of the Kentucky Derby winner Dust Commander, 
after a dispute with tiger-hunting Owner Robert 
Lehmann over training methods. 

RETIRED: Rokeby Stable's 1969 Horse of the 
Year. ARTS AND LETTERS, now to stand at 
stud at Grecnlrcc Farm in Kentucky, after injur- 
ing a leg in the Californian Stakes two weeks ago. 
NAMED: As head coach of the U.S. Alpine ski 
program. WILLY SCHAEFFLER, 54. whose Den- 
ver University teams have won nine of the last 10 
NCAA ski titles. His motto: "I believe first in win- 
ning medals and talking about them afterward.” 
RENAMED: The ABA's Dallas Chaparrals will 
now be called the TEXAS CHAPARRALS in an 
attempt to establish regional support for the team, 
an idea tried successfully this year by the Carolina 
Cougars (SI. Jan. 19). 

RETIRING: After 14 years as football coach at 

H.'rv.i.d. JOHN •XAICMV New [ ngland Coach 
of the Year in 1961, 1966 and 1968. who announced 
that the coming season will be his last. 

DIED: New York Ranger Goalie TERRY SAW- 
CHUK, 40, considered one of the giants of the 
game with 103 shutouts in 21 years of NHL ac- 
tion. He was admitted to the hospital in April for 
injuries suffered while "horseplaying" with team- 
mate Ron Stewart, underwent three emergency op- 
erations and succumbed to cardiac arrest. 


CREDITS 

4 pointing by Ted .odigensty; 23 -Dei Rophoel. 
Herb Schorfn-on, Fred <oclan.Blac» Sta-. 24 Roy 
DeCorava, 25 — Carl Iwasa.l, 26— tee Boltcrman; 
28 Sheed / & long: 30 Neil leifer, 32 UPh 36 
42 — Carleton Mitchell: 38— moo by Mott G'eene; 
44 -Nissen Tramcohne Cc 54 Pt 
nui'er, Roy DeCarova. 63 Ro < DeCarovo 66 
W'l Blanche 70 Martin Villi-8laC> S'or 95 -RySS 
Clift ill. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



JOHN KAMRAR, 18, 

pitcher for Bellingham 
(Wash.) High, struck 
out 33 batters in two 
appearances during a 
) 6-inning game that 
spanned two days, end- 
ing with a 2-1 victory 
over Sehontc. In one 
nine-inning stretch he 
faced only 28 batters 
and hurled no-hit ball. 



keith smith of High- 
land Park, in his first 
year of open competi- 
tion, w on the southeast- 
ern Michigan 50-yard 
breaststroke champion- 
ship for II- and 12- 
year-olds in 33.6. He 
went on to take the 
Michigan YMC'A state 
championship in the 
same event in 34.5. 


Liz pooley, 17, a ju- 
nior at Gainesville 
(Fla.) P. K. Yonge 
High, won the State 
Women's Amateur 
Golf title, defeating 
Paulette Lee 2 up in the 
finals by chipping in 
from 75 feet on the 36th 
hole. She retained her 
state high school cham- 
pionship the next week. 



bob glaze, an 

eighth-grader at Schrop 
Jr. High in Akron, 
Ohio, scored 74 points 
out of a possible 88 in 
eight track meets, and 
pole-vaulted II' 6 * in 
only his second year of 
vaulting. He also an- 
chored a record-break- 
ing 440 relay, running 
his own leg in 11.8. 




SAM BIGLER, repre- 
senting Millcrsvillc 
State ( Pa. ) at the 
NCAA weight-lifting 
championships, won 
the I 8 I -pound class 
with a press of 290. 
snatch of 265 and clean 
and jerk of 365 for a 
total of 920, and was 
named the meet's out- 
standing lifter. 


CALVIN WILLIAMS, a 

Central (Ohio) State 
senior, undefeated in 
the mile, three-mile, 
and cross-country , took 
43 straight events and 
set state small-collcgc 
records in the mile and 
thrcc-milc of 4:22 and 
14:51.1, as he led Cen- 
tral to three Ohio 
NAIA titles. 
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)9 t h"ole 

THE READERS TAKE OVER 


HAMMER 

Sirs: 

I would like lo thank a great magazine 
for a great article about a great baseball play- 
er, Henry Aai on ( Henry Raps One for His- 
tory, May 25). All knowledgeable baseball 
fans are aware of Aaron's excellent records, 
but now the Hammer is opening the eyes 
of the not-so-knowledgeable. It is true that 
Hank is baseball's most undcrpublicized su- 
perstar, so it is suiely appreciated when due 
recognition is given to such a fine athlete. 

Christopher Quinn 

Augusta, Ga. 

Sirs: 

Aaron has made a believer out of me. 
I believe that someday he'll lead the all- 
time home-run list numerically as well as 
alphabetically. 

Bruce Martin 

Potsdam, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

The stoiy of Henry Aaron's 3,000th hit 
was one of the best ever published in SI. 
But an even better grade must be given for 
that issue’s cover design. What could be 
more appropriate than placing Hammerin' 
Hank in the center with eight of the world's 
greatest ballplayers surrounding him? In 20 
years it will most certainly be a collector's 
item. And you can bet that I'm putting my 
own copy in the vault. 

Bob Prochaska 

East Dubuque, III. 

Sirs: 

You picture Aaron as the ninth man to 
join the exclusive 3,000th-hit club. Actually 
he is the eighth. According to at least one 
authoritative baseball encyclopedia. Cap 
Anson had only 2,995 hits. 

Benjamin Steinman 

West Nyack, N.Y. 

• Cap Anson's records are still under 
review. Of his 3,518 lifetime hits 437 
came during Anson's National Associ- 
ation days (1871-75), and these do not 
count. However, the legitimacy of the 
number of other hits by Anson, includ- 
ing some that may have been awarded 
to him by a friendly official scorer, is 
being questioned. At the moment Cap 
is credited with 3.081 major league hits. 
A final answ-er on whether that record 
will stand must await the findings of a 
committee impaneled by the commis- 
sioner to evaluate all statistics. — ED. 
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FRINGE BENEFIT 

Sirs: 

Thank you for printing Frank Beard's 
superb account of the pro tour ( How Can a 
Pro Miss 18-ineh Putts? May 18 el seq.). I 
am constantly amazed at the fortitude of 
these talented “fringe” players who perse- 
vere under the sometimes chaotic situations 
and pressures of each new tournament. Since 
Mr. Beard appears affluent and skilled to 
us duffers, his personal report of the dif- 
ficulties he has encountered is enlightening. 
I hope that Frank and his colleagues hang 
in there — not to aggravate their ulcers, but 
to provide an opportunity for us to con- 
tinue to observe their handicraft. 

Stu Meyers 

Orange, Conn. 

Sirs: 

I took particular notice of Frank Beard's 
complaint about the press (Letter from 
the Publisher, May 18): "When Palmer 
wins a tournament, the headline says palm- 
er wins, and when I win a tournament, 
the headline says palmer loses." Then you 
went and did it yourselves. For the cover 
(June I ) illustrating the third article of the 
series you ran photographs of Arnold Palm- 
er and Jack Nicklaus. No Frank Beard. 

I can hear Beard now: "When Frank 
composes, Arnie poses.” 

Joseph Silvio 

Durham, N.C. 

DISPIRIT 

Sirs: 

I object to your disparaging remarks in 
the item "Blew It Again" (Scorecard, May 
25) concerning Denver as the IOC's choice 
for the 1976 Winter Olympics. Denver had 
the best presentation and is the best pre- 
pared for the Winter Games, as evidenced 
by the fact that it was chosen overwhelm- 
ingly. Vancouver wasn't even second. 

Scott S. Werking 
Glenwood Springs, Colo. 

Sirs: 

Yes, the International Olympic Commit- 
tee sure blew it by not awarding the 1976 
Summer Olympics to Los Angeles, the city 
with all of the facilities except air fit for the 
athletes to breathe. 

Ivan P. Colburn 

Pasadena, Calif. 

VENGEANCE VICTORIOUS 

Sirs: 

After reading the article on the race be- 
tween Marty Liquori and Kipchoge Keino 
( Revenue Can Be Sour, May 25 ) I felt pleased 



YESTERDAY 


500 Miles Without a Pit Stop 

The first oil burner at Indy wasn’t supposed to win, and it didn't. 
But it set a unique record for endurance by SANDY TREADWELL 


M ost records arc doomed to be bro- 
ken sooner or later, even Ruth’s 
714 home runs, Di Mag’s 56-game hit- 
ting streak and Bob Beamon’s soaring 
broadjunip through the rateficd Mexican 
air. One record that seems more than 
likely to outlive all the rest, however, be- 
longs to a car that completed the 500 
miles at Indianapolis without a single 
pit stop. 

The record books for 1931 confirm 
this feat, which was accomplished first 
and foremost because the car was pow- 
ered by a diesel engine— the first oil- 
burner ever at the old brickyard. Cles- 
sie Cummins, the man who owned and 
built it, had a kind of fixation on die- 
sels. He had no thought of winning at 
Indy. When he entered his big white mon- 
ster in the 500 he knew that the gas burn- 
ers were faster than his No. 8, but Cum- 
mins wanted to capture the attention of 
the public, to make the nation aware 
that the oil-burning diesel engine be- 
longed in automobiles. 

Clcssic’s dream was to sec this first 
Indy diesel do something that no one 
believed possible. “I don’t claim to 
have the fastest car in the race,” Clessie 
told reporters, "but I do have the stur- 
diest. most reliable engine. And we’ll 
prove it by making the distance without 
stopping.” 

Diesel engines were not uncommon 
at that period. Cummins had been mak- 
ing them for a long time — for yachts. 
In the 1920s he operated a small fac- 
tory in Columbus. Ind. but the Wall 
Street crash in 1929 wiped away his mar- 
ket, so in a desperate attempt to save 
his business he bought a secondhand 
Packard for S600 and tried his hand at 
diesel-powering an auto. He drove the 
car from Indiana to the 1 930 Automobile 
Show in New York, completing the 800- 
mile trip at a fuel cost of SI .38. Despite 
its economy, however, the oil-burning 
engine was still considered too heavy 
and slow for automotive use. 

Two months later Cummins took his 
car to Daytona Beach, Fla. and set a 
world speed record for diesel-powered 
vehicles of 80.398 mph. He returned to 
his factory and placed another diesel in 
a Model A Duesenberg. The new car 
boosted the speed record still higher to 


100.75 mph in 1931. and Clessie Cum- 
mins began to think about entering a die- 
sel at Indy. 

The car was fast enough — minimum 
qualifying speed was just 70 mph — but 
there were several obstacles to its entry 
in the race. For one thing, official reg- 
ulations specified gasoline-powered cars 
only: for another, the size of the engine 
and weight of the Cummins' car exceed- 
ed the maximum standards. Cummins 
went to Eddie Rickcnbacker, a close and 
influential friend, who convinced the 
powers to accept his diesel as a special 
engineering entry. 

There were other difficulties. Dave Ev- 
ans, the driver Cummins hired, had never 
seen a diesel engine before he arrived at 
the Columbus factory three months be- 
fore race day. But the 28-ycar-old Texan 
had had plenty of experience in other cars 
and figured he could cut it in this one. Af- 
ter working as a Hollywood stuntman in 
some of the Hell's Angels - type movies of 
the period he bought a Duesenberg for 
SI 4.000 and raced it at Indy for the first 
time in 1927. Evans had never won at the 
Speedway, but he was an excellent driver 
who also possessed great stamina. In 
short, he was just the man to drive around 
the track nonstop. 

Cummins selected Thane Houser as 
the car’s riding mechanic. Houser had 
ridden with many of the finest drivers 
in the U. S. 

First at the factory and later at the 
track itself, Evans and Houser over- 
hauled the steering, adjusted the springs 
and placed double shock absorbers on 
the wheels. They made the cockpit as 
comfortable as possible and installed a 
special clutch and brake pedal to keep 
Evans from having to shift his feet. 

To get himself in shape for the or- 
deal, Evans “laid off booze and women 
and ate good and took a lot of exer- 
cise,” according to his own evidence. 


He took to the road on foot in daily 
workouts to get his legs in shape and 
strengthened his hands by playing a lot 
of golf. 

A few days before the race Jimmy 
Doolittle, another legendary figure of 
American aviation, called Cummins to 
say that he was excited by the car and 
to ask to become a member of the pit 
crew. Jimmy was given the job of sig- 
nalman — he was to communicate with 
Houser during the race by means of cod- 
ed words on a blackboard. On the morn- 
ing of the race the signalman and the 
riding mechanic worked out the code, 
and Doolittle placed it behind the belt 
of his jacket for safekeeping. 

Cummins had been criticized by some 
for disclosing his plan to run nonstop 
in advance of the race. Almost every- 
one believed the result could only be dis- 
appointment. But as Cummins wrote 
later, "I knew that the standard fuel 
tank allowed for the Indianapolis cars 
held sufficient fuel to take us the dis- 
tance. and it didn’t seem unreasonable 
to me that we could make it.” 

The day of the race wasn't the sort of- 
ficials at the brickyard dream about. 
Storm clouds swept over the 2 l /i-mile 
track, and thousands of racing fans 
looked for shelter from the rain. It wasn’t 
until two hours past starting time that 
the clouds finally disappeared and Rick- 
cnbacker, who also served as the Speed- 
way’s general manager and race director, 
took the megaphone to order: "Gen- 
tlemen. start your engines.” Photogra- 
phers moved away from the cars, and 
the top drivers of 1931 — Billy Arnold. 
Louis Schneider. Tony Gullota, Wild Bill 
Cummings, Fred Frame and 35 others — 
climbed into their cockpits. Cummins' 
diesel started along with the rest. Per- 
haps because the track was still dan- 
gerously slippery from the rain, driver 
Evans, after giving his wallet and watch 
cominued 
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CHAMPIONSHIP 
AUTO RACING 

100 MILE USAC 
NEW CAR RACE 

ALL YOUR FAVORITE STARS 

INCLUDING 

★ A.J. FOYT * LLOYD RUBY 
★ DON WHITE ♦ ART POLLARD 
♦ ROGER McCLUSKEY 


SATURDAY EVE., JUNE 20th 
PLAN NOW TO ATTEND 

QUALIFICATIONS 5:30 
RACE BEGINS AT 8 PM 
GEN’L ADMISSION $3.00 
RESERVED SEATS $4-6.00 

PLENTY OF FREE PARKING 

WRITE 

DIRECTOR OF AUTO RACING 

INDIANA STATE FAIRGROUNDS 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 46205 


Your help goes where 
hunger is — — Give to 
CARE, New York 10016 

' r 1 - T 1 * Jjji 

*°flrferful to®* 

1901 e. north ave. • milwaukee • wis 


SHERATON IN FRENCH LICK 


We have a great new 
golf pro at the 
French Lick- m ^ 

Sheraton. ^£| 

And a great new Qp 
Golf Package. 
s 27 50 Wm 


The pro is genial Bob Rosburg. Ryder Cup player and recent win- 
ner of the Bing Crosby Pro-Am. The Golf Package Plan gives you 
unlimited golf on our two fine 18-hole courses, three meals a day 
including meal tax. gratuities, and an air-conditioned room includ- 
ing tax, all for just $27.50 per person daily, two in a room. You just 
can't afford to pass it up. 

Besides golf, we have FREE swimming, tennis, badminton, shuffle- 
board, horseshoes, croquet, dancing every evening, dance lessons, 
movies. Also available-, horseback riding, skeet and trap, cycling. 
FREE parking. FREE kids in room. And a playground ^ 

for them. We even have an airstrip for private planes. / •*+ 
So come soon, won't you? For reservations see your ^ $ 

travel agent or call toll-free: 800-325-3535. 

French Lick-Sheraton Hotel 

FRENCH LICK. INDIANA 47432 
SHERATON HOTELS AND MOTOR INNS. A WORLDWIDE SERVICE OF ITT. 


NO Pit Stop continu'd 


to Cummins, said. “Whatever you do. 
don't let them cremate me." 

The race got under way with No. 8 run- 
ning smoothly. The pit crew relaxed as 
they watched Evans and Houser sail by 
again and again without difficulty. As 
the race wore on. cars began to drop 
out. After the first 100 miles Houser 
began signaling to his pit crew. Cum- 
mins asked Doolittle what the signals 
meant. “I don't know. Cless.” he said. 
"I can't find my code list.” Doolittle 
rummaged through his pockets, and the 
rest of the pit crew began to search for 
the code. Every time the car passed the 
pit Houser signaled again, but the code 
couldn't be found and the f it crew, with 
question marks on their brows, held up 
oil cans, fuel containers and tires. Hous- 
er just shook his head in mounting frus- 
tration and drove on. 

Cummins. Doolittle and the rest of 
his crew saw that the car's engine con- 
tinued to run perfectly. They eventually 
decided that Houser's waving was prob- 
ably only a joke the mechanic was play- 
ing on them. So the crew put down the 
tires and other equipment and. instead, 
held up soft-drink bottles and blew kiss- 
es at the car as it passed by. 

Near the finish of the race the lead 
car. driven by Billy Arnold, the defend- 
ing champion. lost a wheel, collided with 
another and caught fire. Louis Schnei- 
der's Miller got the checkered flag and 
a fe»v minutes later No. 8 was 1 3th across 
the finish line. 

Newspapermen rushed to the strange 
white whale and its driver. “You'd have 
thought I'd have come out of the sky." 
Evans said. “They were amazed. Cum- 
mins was speechless for a long time after 
the race. That nonstop dream of his was 
true. The diesel engine was made that 
day.'” 

Only then did Jimmy Doolittle locate 
the list of coded signals he had slipped 
behind the belt of his uniform jacket. 
Studying it. he realized that what Ev- 
ans and Houser had been trying to tell 
him was that a water-temperature gauge 
had been jarred loose and that they had 
no way to check the engine. Fearing 
they might overheat, they wanted a pit 
stop to make repairs. 

Twelve years later, after Doolittle led 
the first U.S. bombing raid over To- 
kyo, Cummins sent him a wire. It read. 
"Mighty glad you didn't forget where 
you had put your charts.” end 
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Is there intelligent life on earth? 



Is there a part of the world where a whole genera- 
tion has been able to grow up safe from aggression? 

Is there a place in the world where people— freed 
from the threat of war— are able to build the kind of life 
they want? 

Is there a region where countries are able to free 
themselves of the crushing burden of individual pro- 
tection— by pooling their defense forces? 

There is. In the section of the world that’s protected 
by the North Atlantic Treaty Organization— NATO. 

The formation of NATO two decades ago— right 
after the worst war in history— was one of the most in- 
telligent decisions man ever made. 

And the smartest thing we can do is support it— 
and build upon it. 

If NATO wasn’t here, 
maybe we wouldn’t be here either 


For further information, write to The Atlantic Council, 1616 H Street N. W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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It’s where the real performance experts 
take their cars. 


The people who can’t afford to fool 
around. Women. 

Women depend on their cars. To 
get their husbands to the 8: 1 5. And 
the kids to school. And themselves 
to the supermarket. And the 
cleaners. And the bank. And the 
department stores. And here and 
there and everywhere. 


It gets to the point where a woman 
seems to spend half her waking 
hours behind the wheel of her car. 
And while she's there, she wants 
performance That's where Phillips 
comes in. 

At Phillips, a woman gets the kind of 
high performance products that 
can keep her car running well Like 
Phillips Trop-Artic Motor Oil, with its 
exclusive detergent additive. And 
Phillips Flite-Fuel Gasoline, which 


does every thing you'd expect of a 
highperformancepremiumgasoline 
and then some.That's why wecall 
it the Performance Stop 
And that's why you see so many 
real performance experts there. 


At Phillips 66 
it's performance 
that counts. 





How’s this for a record: last year, more tour players , 

(3,909) captured more tour victories (25) and won more 
tour prize money ($2,549,781) playing Titleist than with 
any other golf ball. 

It’s in the record books. Official. Amen. ‘ - 

So it’s no wonder our Titleist is called the money ball. 

Understand, we make our Titleist strictly according to 
the rules. The initial velocity rule and every other legal 
aspect of golf ball manufacturing is adhered to 
completely. 

But we do keep improving Titleist so that your game 
improves. For instance, we shaved the dimples on the 
Titleist, and now it gives you more distance than ever. 

That’s what we call K2 construction, an exclusive with 
Titleist. 

What about your game? Next time you’re playing, 
make it aTitleist.You’ll get that extra distance you’ve been 
looking for. C^acushnet golf equipment 

Sold thru golf count pro shops only 

If we’re all the same, 
how come we win all the money? 
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The Sabatier 

Beefeater Steak Knife Set. . . 


an international affair 


FRANCE got the whole thing going when Maxime Girard, manufacturer 
of the world-famous Sabatier knife, made available to us this superb boxed 
set of six steak knives. They were developed from the traditional French 
butcher's boning knife over a century ago and have long been the envy of 
steak-lovers all over the world. 

SWEDEN developed the high quality stainless steel used for the blades. 
These blades are guaranteed never to rust or stain and almost magically to 
retain their original handsome appearance. They are specially forged, tem- 
pered and ground and are then subjected to a unique process called 
"Revenu" which accounts for their exceptional strength, flexibility and 
cutting quality. 

MADAGASCAR exports the fine palisandre wood used for the hefty, 
man-si/e handle on these 914" knives. This rare and beautiful wood, well- 
known for its hardness, lustre and rich color, is a choice that every man in 
the family will appreciate. 

AMERICA wraps it all up in a handsome, handpolished, cloth-lined, hard- 
wood case. A frame of pondcrosa pine covered with rich-hued beech assures 
you that the case is as sturdy as it is attractive. Measuring 16 i/fc" x 5" x 2/t", 
it also boasts a set of fine brass hinges. 

Without even leaving home and protected by an unbeatable money-back 
guarantee, you can treat yourself to an international affair. Just complete 
this coupon. 




Qua 

BOOKS 


FOODS OF THE VVORLD-Room 1524 

Time & Life Bldg., Rockefeller Center, New York, N. Y. 10020 

Please send me Sabatier Beefeater Knife Sets @ S33.00 

each. Send check or money order. No C.O.D.'s please. Full refund 
guaranteed if not completely satisfied. Add $1.75 each for shipping 
and handling. 

Name 


Address, 


City. 


_Zip 

SI 


that the true spirit of competition still ex- 
ists, yet appalled that this same spirit can 
be wat ped into a driving preoccupation with 
winning. It seems to me that Keino's at- 
titude toward racing is the ideal for any 
sort of amateur contest; to him it is im- 
portant only that he performs well. Liquo- 
ri, on the other hand, seems to have traded 
in the eternal thrill of competition for the 
transient one of winning. With such an at- 
titude revenge can be sour indeed. 

Marshall M. Fe aster III 

Brevard, N.C. 

Sirs: 

Marty Liquori’s arrogance prompts me 
to agree with him when he says, "It's too 
early to think I've conquered everything." 

Jack Thorpe 

T ucson 
Sirs: 

Marty Liquori could benefit by taking a 
few pointers from The Man in track and 
field. Jim Ryun. Jim never berated or be- 
littled any opponent, regardless of his per- 
formance. If Liquori is still near the top 
five years from now, then he will have earned 
an opportunity to toot his horn. Until then 
he should concentrate on his competition, 
w hich just might include Ryun next year. 

Donald J. Ryel 

Wichita, Kans. 

IN FLIGHT 

Sirs: 

My compliments on the exceptionally fine 
job Rose Mary Mcchcm and Jerry Kirshen- 
baum did on pleasure flying ( Swift Wings 
io Bright Horizons, May 25). I can't begin 
to tell you how refreshing it is to read a 
story on general aviation that is not only 
well written and beautifully illustrated, but 
completely accurate and unbiased. All gen- 
eral aviation should be in your debt today. 

Jack Elliott 

Warren Township, N.J. 

Sirs: 

I can't recall a time when a general cir- 
culation magazine has done a better job of 
explaining the whys and w herefores of do-it- 
yourself flying. 

Jerry Kell 

Cessna Aircraft Company 

Wichita, Kans. 

PLAYING WITH PERCENTAGES 

Sirs: 

Your recent criticism of the NFL playoff 
system (Scorecard, May 18) is well found- 
ed. The manner in which the NFL figures 
its league standings is just as stupid. When 
they eliminate tie games in figuring per- 
centages, they have to substitute an incor- 
rect figure for the number of "games 
played," and when you start with a wrong 
continued 
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If you use: 
the automatic shift, 
the 60 second camera, 
the credit card, 
the ball-point pen, 
you’ll appreciate the convenience of 
Pitney-Bowes metered mail. 



Our new desk-top Touchmatic Postage 
Meter, for example, makes mailing a letter 
as easy as pushing a button. Push one for 
6e worth of postage. Push two for 1 3e. 
Push push push any amount from 1« to 
$9.99. To eliminate expensive accidents, 
you push the S lock before you push Si .00 
or more. (Remove the $ lock key and your 
Touchmatic is permanently locked so no 
one else can use it.) 


Now, just insert the unsealed envelope 
into the machine, and in one operation, 
your mail is stamped, sealed and stacked. 
How's that for convenience? Right in your 
office, you can print the exact postage for 
every kind or class of mail. Even gummed 
postage tape for packages and bulky mail. 
Without constant tripping to the post of- 
fice. Without the boring, time-consuming 
routine of lick-a-stamp, wet-the-envelope 
or the frustration of "who’s taking the 
stamps from the stamp box." 

Your mail speeds through the post office, 
because the date of mailing is printed loud 
and clear. To eliminate the facing and can- 
celing at the post office. The machine also 
records the amount of postage expended 
for tax purposes. 

Our Touchmatic also enhances your com- 


pany image by giving even a small busi- 
ness the professional big-business look of 
metered mail. It's a great salesman, too, 
because it can print a miniature ad or sales 
message on the envelope at the same time 
it prints your postage. So your mail not 
only looks like it means business; it helps 
you get business, too. 


(pb) Pitney-Bowes 

« POSTAGE METERS 

For more information, write Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 
9059 Pacific Street. Stamford, Conn. 06904 or call 
one of our 190 ofliees throughout the U. S. and 
Canada. 50 Years of Solving Paper-Handling Prob- 
lems. Postage Meters, Addresser-Printers, Folders. 
Inserters. Scales. MailOpeners. Collators. Copiers, 
Counters & Imprinters. Fluidic Controls. Labeling, 
Marking and Plastic Card Systems. 
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Williams says: 

K3W "It can 
rain 

' pitchforks, 
but you'll still 
camp dry in this 
new Sears tent." 

“I know from experience— nothing 
ruins a camping trip faster than cold, 
wet, miserable weather. 

Sears and I didn't want anyone to 
have to suffer through it. So we did 
something about it. 

We came up with a great idea for 
a new tent. First came a 100% water- 
proof floor. Then we had the floor 
run six inches up the sides of the 
tent. Even if the tent's surrounded by 
a puddle, not a drop gets inside. 

For the tent fabric, we chose a 
rugged 

cotton [jM 
drill. With 
a special . 

finish that /[ f 

sheds water — 

like a duck. - — 

Space? 10x16 

feet. Perfect for family camping. 

You've got one of the world's great 
camping authorities' word on it, too. 
That's Sir Edmund Hillary, first man 
up Mt. Everest. 

He camped in this tent during his 
recent expedition to Nepal. Talk 
about rain. It came down in torrents. 
But Sir Edmund reported the tent 
kept him and his party perfectly dry. 
That's why you'll find his personal 
approval right under my check mark. 


■' OllAIITY 



Every piece of equipment that 
carries this check mark undergoes 
the same kind of rigorous testing. 
The check mark tells you that equip- 
ment is Sears finest. 

Look over this new Continental- 
style tent tomorrow at the Sears 
Sports Center in a Sears, Roebuck 
and Co. store. Or the Catalog. You’ll 
camp dry~whatever the weather. 
You've got my word on it." 


Sears 


SPORTS CENTER 

where the new ideas are 


number you have to come up with a wrong 
answer. 

The following table shows some possible 
results as figured according to the NFL sys- 
tem and according to a true percentage using 
the actual number of games played and by 
awarding each team half a game for a tie. 
Team W L T NFL pet. True pet. 

1 13 0 I 1.000 .964 

2 1 0 13 1.000 .536 

3 0 0 14 .000 .500 

4 0 14 0 .000 .000 

Under the present setup team No. 2 could 

win one game and the championship, while 
team No. 3 could have an undefeated sea- 
son and wind up in the cellar. Extreme ex- 
amples and improbable, but "What can hap- 
pen will happen.'* 

James L. Holmes 

Ansonia, Conn. 

IN NAME ONLY 

Sirs: 

Our committee has been campaigning to 
restore the name and insignia of the Amer- 
ican Football League, and the response from 
fans across the country indicates that AFL 
fans do not want the AFL name to be ab- 
sorbed by the NFL. We are proposing that 
professional football be one legal entity, 
known as Pro Football, and composed of 
two 13-team components, to be known as 
the National Football League and the Amer- 
ican Football League. This arrangement 
would in no way fail to satisfy U.S. Public 
Law 89-800, which permitted the merger. 
No mention is made in that law of the name 
of the ultimate merged league. 

Our committee is not attempting to sub- 
vert the merger or eliminate any of the ben- 
efits of the merger: the Super Bowl, the com- 
mon draft, the combined players’ associa- 
tions and so on. We are simply attempting to 
keep 10 years of AFL tradition alive. 

From a practical viewpoint, we believe 
the owners of pro football's 26 teams will 
suffer at the turnstiles in the long run be- 
cause of the almost certain diminution of 
interest in pro football. They have virtually 
guaranteed this diminution of interest by 
destroying perhaps the greatest sports ri- 
valry of all time — the AFL vs. the NFL. 
That rivalry can never again be as intense 
if all 26 teams fly the NFL banner. 

I ask yout readers to write to Lamar Hunt, 
c /o Pro Football Commissioner's Office, 410 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022, urg- 
ing him to support an amendment to this 
effect. 

Angelo F. Coniglio 
AFL Identity Committee 

Amherst, N.Y. 


Address editorial mail to Time & Life Bldg., 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. 


It's great 
to play 
every day 
at Cape Coral 

Play here any day you like. You'll 
have 18 championship holes in 
your "back yard" when you own 
your own place in Cape Coral, 
Florida. At "The Cape!' you might 
walk to the first tee from your 
front lawn. No waiting— your 
GAC Properties community owns 
the course. And what an invest- 
ment! To prove what a great 
place for golfers Cape Coral is— 
we'd like to treat you to a gala 
party in your area. Dinner's on 
the house. All we ask is an hour 
or so to show a color film on the 
history and growth of Florida, and 
make an interesting I and sales 
presentation that will show you 
how almost 200.000 people have 
discovered their Florida dream 
through GAC Properties. Reser- 
vations are limited — so mail 
the coupon today! 

GAC Properties Inc 



/ ss.'iassK'Asanas! \ 
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Say Seagram’s 7 Crown and Be Sure. 


Sru^.-am ! >:.sn'.li-rs 0< .in , New York City. Blended Whiskey. 86 Proof. 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 



